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OUR PRESIDENTIAL PUZZLE. 


J] HEN General Grunt, after the war, made | poet. 
| his official rep rt upon the operations of | nature. 


the arm,’ wlich he had recently com 
manded. there wer? no critics who could not 
commend the doctment for the molesty and 
calmness of its spirit, and for the clearness, 
com @ ness and comprehen:iveness of its style. 
We remember that one great Republican jour- 
nal, noted for the chariness and severity of its 
opinions, gracefully compared the report with 
the work of Cesar. Few men, at that time, 


thought of disputing that the calm, clear- | province when they said that something ought 
headed, and, withal, victorious soldier should | not to have been done. 


be President of the United States. His nego- 
tiations with Lee had not suggested that the 
soldier could not wield the wiser powers of a 
civilian. Both the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans desired that he should be President, and 


he is now criticised for choosing, that since he | 


was to be elected at any rate, he would go 
into office on the ticket of the party that had 


managed the war to success, and that was al- 


ready the political choice of a majority of the 
people. 
After he has had six years of civil service, 


his enemies cannot complain that he has been 


without criticism and abuse. He began with 
the friendly praise of comparison with Cesar ; 
today he receives unfriendly abuse of com- 
parison with Cwsar. Although we have been 
among the number of those who have, without 
passion, considered that the tendency of the 
times and of our institutions is towards cen- 
tralization of political power, we do not think 
that General Grant, either personally or in his 


methods, carries any resemblance to the great | 


Consul of Rome. Casar was nervous and 


imaginative, and his highest training was that | placed in a position requiring personal judg- 


of a literary man. Indeed. there are passages 
in the * Commentaries ’ which read very much 
like descriptions of the battles of Vicksburg 
and Donelson; but it must be remembered 
that in his greatest campaigns Cwsar was 
always a scampering diplomat, and that every 
skirmish was a prelude to a gushing political 
dream. Grant has never hankered to smutch 
his fingers with the ink of the gray goose quill. 
He has sagacity, and, after his own standard, 
stern judgment ; but he is without imagination. 
Iie has not displayed even any of that cold, 
calculating, practical imagination that made 
both the success and the ruin of Bonaparte ; and 
so evenly balanced are his judgment of what 
can be achieved and his actions in achieving 
it. that he would neither have sought nor have 
} ate] and stammered before the expostulating 
Five Hundred. It is sheer nonsense to com- 
pare the personality or the methods of Grant 
with those of either of the two great Consuls. 

An English military critic has recently ex- 
cited some curiosity and sensation by saying, 
in an article which has been widely praised, 
and which we have partly copied, that General 
Grant bears a strong resemblance to Massena, 
one of Bonaparte’s generals. General Grant's 
life is like that of Massena in more ways than 
Colonel Chesney knew. Their early years 
were lived very much aftcr the same quiet. 
unambitious and undistinguished fashion. They 
rose in rank by very much the same merit 
and process. Many of the campaigns of Grant 
bear the same features as those of Massena. 
Roth were always confident of their own 
ability, and both were always cool, deliberate 
and obstinate. The defense of Genoa called 
for the same qualities of mind that were dis 
played at Vicksburg. But we do not think 


that truth justifies any comparison between | 


General Grant's love of money, a quality 
which he possesses in common with all men, 
and the rapacious and mercenary habits of 
the French general, The question in the case 
of Massena was not a question of taste. Na- 


poleon offered to buy him off from downright | tention than it has done. 


theft. 
with all the faults thit are ascribed to him, 
ever stole accent. If he has made a greater 
sum of money than most of his predecessors 
dil, it is because the culture of 
that of a tradesman, and because, amid the 
speculative tendencies of the times, he has 
sought and found great opportunities for 
money-making. Yt was Wendell Phillips who 
said that Grant had made a million dollars, 
and would not be satisfied until he had made 
another million. But, criticise his public ac- 
tions as keenly as one chooses to do, there 
does not clearly appear to be any evidence 
that the | resident is a thief. Nor is it true 
that in one other personal quality he resem- 
bles Massena. 
those visible traits of character that have 
made* great captains intensely loved by their 
troops; but he was not hated as Massena 


|give him credit for. 
| President's method that gives the impression 
| that he acts impulsively. But he really acts 
| with cool calculation, and though his critics 
| may say that he should depend upon the judg- 


| 
| 








his mind is | 


| was ; 
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and there 


is not one of the men 
served under him who does not regard his | 
military achievements with quiet respect. Mas- 


sena never could be even tolerated by his men, 

almost the military equal of Bonaparte 
he was. The editor of the Sun, whose 
mind is of such a nature that it readily com 
prehended the achievements and possibilities 
of the war—who was Stanton’s favorite aid 
and whose journalistic attacks of the Presi 
dent have been both with ponderous broad- 
sword and with flashing dele- 
gated the criticism of the General's military 
qualities to another age. 

It seems to us that in many of the criticisms 
of the President his opponents have not always 
correctly estimated his motives, and that they 


as 


cimetar, has 
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gold. One would say, when the question arises 
how shall this money be distributed. the 
only possible answer must be, Let the Ameri 


can Courts decide who, under the laws of the 
land, were the rightful owners of the ships 
and goods destroyed, and on that decision let 
the money be paid. 


Nothing could be easier 


nothing more = simple-—nothing mo com 
pletely just to all claimants, and to Great 
Britain as well 

But no such course, though proposed and 
}supported by the best lawyers and the 
most distinguished statesman in Congress, has 
been followed, or appears likely to be fol 
lowed. There are two sets of claimants. whose 


have frequently given him praise without con- | 


sideration and blame without exact justifica- 
tion. It must be kept in mind that he is a 
practical man. He is neither a prophet nor a 
His action is an exact production of his | 

He regards a military or a political 


question very much as Mr. Alexander 
Mitchell regards a railroad problem. When 
the Boston delegation urged him to veto 


the Bill for giving the country millions more 
of currency, he could not tolerate their paren- 
thetical views of a previous subject which he 
regarded as extraneous and irrelevant. They 
had come to him to ask him to do something, 
and he thought they 


were exceeding their 


And he told them so, 
and vetoed the Bill. At the same time, he 
was giving calm and patient study to the 
financial problem. He said openly that he 
was looking at all sides of it. Ile read every 
speech on the subject; and while his friendly 
feelings and sectional sympathy led him to look 
with favor upon whatever was said by the 
champions of Inflation, he ultimately gave his 
support to the conservative side. It is now 
known that whether or not he is capable of 
determining great questions of state, he gives 
to their solution a greater amount of patient 
consideration than most people are willing to | 
There is much in the 


ment of abler men for his opinions, we think 
it will be discovered at a later day that his 
motives have been without shadow of corrup- 
tion. The issue between him and his oppon-nts 
is whether or not he is a small man. Ile is 
self-reliant, believing that since he has been 


ment he should exercise his own. His ene- 
mies say that he is small, and that he 
should confess his incapacity. It is true that 
he is not a massive statesman like Webster, 
nor open-mouthed like Clay, nor speculative 
like Calhoun. He does not reach that poetic 
ideal which is always uppermost in the minds 
of a people who think and vote fur themselves. 
His worst qualities show themselves on the 
surface too plainly for that. His offense is 
that he does not realize the expectations of | 
men who in the lassitude of commercial, social 
and political twilight look for a prophet. He 
is not abreast with the highest ideas of the | 
many-sided American people ; but he is keep- 
ing step with the backward march of the 
times. He very fairly represents the nation. 
He has instincts, without enthusiasm. He 
has the intelligence to have seen, before any 
statesman, excepting Senator Carpenter, the 
condition of mind of the white element of 
the South. He has been more consistent on 
the financial question than most of the mer- 
chants of the East, who, when the panic began, 
urged him to reissue forty-four millions, and 
when a Bill passed for issuing them, begged 
him to veto it. In saying that he will choose 
a financial minister from the West, he has 
shown himself to be a politician as keen as 
Senator Morton ever dared to be. In all this, 
keeping quiet, he is not Casar: he not 
Bonaparte ; and he is not Massena. He is simply 
Grant—more dangerous than any of them, if 
he chooses to be ; never announcing his want 
of a third term: impervious to assault; and 
like the turtle. with which we have been 
breaking coals all Winter, he comes out the 
same unimpressible but living creature in 
Spring. 
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IN THE NAME OF DECENCY. 
: ier action of the Congress of the United 
States in the matter of the distribution of 


| kept separate from ordinary premiums. 





the Geneva Award ought to attract more at- 


pending in the House Committee on the Ju- 


| diciary, awaiting the restoration to health of 


Mr. Bb. F. Butler, its honored chairman, and ex 
officio the leader of the House in matters of law 
and justice. The two Bills together manage 
to do about everything that can make our 
national good fame a by-word, or bring the 
principle of arbitration into deserved and en- 
during disrepute. One would suppose that 
the facts in this case were sufficiently known, 
and the principle which lies atthe bottom of 
the facts sufficiently plain for a wayfaring 
man, though a member of the American Con- 
gress, not to err therein. The Rebel cruisers 
fitted out in Great Britain, and obtaining sup- 


General Grant did not possess | plies from her dependencies, destroyed a cer- 


tain number of American vessels and their 
cargoes, and for the value of these the United 
States received from Great Britain, under the 


A Bill on the sub- | 
There is no sign that General Grant, | ject has passed the Senate, and another is 





| characterize it. 





claims give rise to difficulty, 
set 


Conere SS 


and for opposite 
they just 
to submit to 
because thes 


reasons : because have 
which 


adjudication, and the 


one 
claims refuses 


other set 


| have utterly unfounded claims which a portion 


of the House insists on recognizing. The first 
set of claimants is composed of the marine in 
surance companies, mutual and stock. © 


these, the Senate Bill declares that they cat 
have no part of the award unless they show 


that the premiums received for war risks. dur 


ing the rebellion, were less than the losses 
incurred. Now, the claims of the insurance 
companies arise in this way: When a marine 
insurance company insures a vessel or a 
cargo, it does not. as a fire insurance Company 


would, agree to pay all losses up to a certain 


amount. On the contrary, it agrees with the 
owner to pay a portion or the whole of the 
value he may place on his property, and it 
the property is injured. or if it is destroyed, 


in either case, the company pays the owner 
the full valuation he has made, and 
its own, whatever may be left of the property. 
In other words, the company 
certain circumstances, in consideration of the 
premium it collects, to buy the property  in- 
sured at a specified price. This price, we 
may say, in passing, is made up of the valua- 
tion made by the owner, to which is added the 
premium paid by him, so that in case of loss 
he is absolutely reimbursed, not only for his 
property, but for the trouble of insuring it. On 
his part, the policy is either in fact or in law, 
or in both, an agreement to surrender all his 
rights in the vessel or its cargo, on receipt of 
the sum specified. Now, of the vessels and 
cargoes destroyed by the Alabama and her 
companions, a certain number were insured. 
Their original owners have been paid for them. 
They were bought by the insurance companies. 
The question is, Shall the companies have the 
right to go into Court, prove their title and get 
the money for their property from the United 
States, to whom it has been paid by Great 
Britain? The Senate Bill—passed, by con- 
temptible trickery, by a minority of the Senate 
No; unless these companies lost money 
by the war, they shall not even be heard. Of 
tnis, it is to be said, in the first place, that the 
companies cannot tell whether they lost money 
by the war or not. War premiums were not 
In 
the second place, there is no justice in the con- 
dition imposed. Either the companies are 
legally entitled to the money, or the owners 


} 
takes. as 


agrees, 


SavSs: 


are. Let the Courts decide which, and be done 
with it 
The other sect of claimants to whom we 


have referred are those who paid high rates 
of insurance during the war, and want to 
be reimbursed. These claims are largely in 
the hands of a dozen adventurers who have 
bought them up, or have agreed to pay a 
percentage of what they can collect to the 
original claimants. They are utterly unwar- 
‘antable in their nature, for the Geneva Tri- 
bunal expressly ruled them ‘out, and the United 
States expressly accepted the decision exclud- 
ing them. They are, moreover, vague and in- 
definable, made up according to the whim 
or the rapacity of the claimants or the claim 
agents. and would be kicked out of any law 
court in Christendom. But the little Ring 
whieh controls some tour millions of them ap- 
pears to enjoy the help of Mr. B. F. Butler, and 
there is a movement on foot to * force ” them 
We do not believe it can succeed, but it may 
prevent action on other propositions, the great 
game of the professional claim agent being to 
“ tire out the better members of Congress. 

To advance the claims of these perfectly 
preposterous claimants, Mr. Butler has been 
induced to incubate a beautiful theory of the 
whole matter. which that the money 
awarded by the Tribunal at Geneva. and hon- 
orably paid by Great Britain, belongs abso- 
lutely to the United States. to do what it may 
choose with it. This theory is so astonish- 
ingly beyond the facts. that it is difficult to 
It certainly was never hinted 
of at Geneva. Had it been, the Tribunal 
would have adjourned and gone home, declar- 
ing thatit could not even listen to such an idea. 
It will be a bad day for us when the United 
States embodies in law, as the Senate has al- 
ready partially done, a notion so scandalously 
andimpudently false. The Government collected 
$15,500,000 on the claims of its citizens and 
in their names. The only thing it can now do 
is to provide for adjudicating those claims as 
between the various claimants, and then pay 
them. If it refuses to do this. and pockets the 
money, or any part of it, or gives it to men 
whose claims were rejected by the Tribunal, 
it will play the part of a swindler and a thief 
—a part unbecoming the Government of a 
great. nation, and a nation made up mainly of 
honest men. 


18, 


who | award of the Geneva Tribunal, $15,500,000 in |} 


under | 
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ITALY 

JISMARCK is cither the frankest diplomatict 

that Europe has ever known. or clse he is 
the most frequently belied of statesmen. The 
other day it asserted that. when Victor 
Emmanuel was in Berlin last year. Bismarck 
to him that Nice and Savoy ought 
to belong to Italy, and that in case Italy 
should demand them of France she would r 
ceive the support of Germany. If the story 
with 
iin Premier 


was 


suygests | 


vain 


be not it is certainly in 
the frankness with which the Gern 


is credited. And, 


true, consonance 


moreover, the answer which 


is put into t:e mouth of the King of Italy 
that Italy cannot go to war because she can 
not risk becoming bankrupt—savors of the 
clear common sense of Victor Emmanuel. 
Whether this reported conversation oc 
curred or not, the story, taken in connection 
with the recent declaration of the new, 
elected member trom Nice to the French As 
sembly that he ardently desired to see the 
province once more Italian, has directed un 


For she is now a 
power that cannot be left out of calculation in 
any movement on the European political chess 
board. split up into halt a dozen differ- 
ent petty States, could once be 
nonentity. 


usual attention to Italy 


Italy, 
regarded asa 
Italy, united, and possessed of an 
irmy of 400,000 men and a numerous navy, is 
almost entitled to be regarded as a sixth great 
power. 

The progress that the Italian Kingdom has 
made since ithout a parallel in Eu 
ropean history. There is now under the 
Italian flag a nation of 26,000,000 of peopl 
These are hardy, industrious and brave. It is 
also unquestionably truce that they are igno 
rant. ‘The Government, however, is doing its 
utmost to correct the latter evil. It has estab 
lished forty normal schools for the training of 
teachers. and has everywhere opened common 


1859 is w 


schools, attendance on which is compulsory 
precisely as it is in Prussia. Before another 
generation shall have come on the stage there 
will hardly be an Italian who cannot read and 
write, except in that part of the city of Rome 
over which the Italian Government 
authority. 

Fifteen years ago there were few railways 
in Italy. At present an admirably planned 
railway system is nearly completed, and some 
4.650 miles of road are in actual operation 
1,250 of which are owned by the Government 
The Press is practically free, and every town 
of any respectable size has one or more cheap 
newspapers. <A large mercantile navy 
been created, and Italian ships are found in 
every commercial part of the globe. Harbors 
that through neglect had become choked up 
have been out; and seaport towns 
that for centuries had been visited by no ves 
sels except an occasional fishing boat 
become flourishing trading cities, and in some 
instances have been made the termini of im 
portant lines of steamships. The Italian army, 
which has lately been reorganized upon the 
Prussian model, is well armed with breech 
loaders, and is in a high state of efficiency. 
On a peace footing it numbers nearly 350,000 
men; and in time of war Italy 
600,000 men underarms. The navy includes 
a number of ironclad frigates, and, next to 
that of France, is the most powerful navy be- 
longing to any Continental power. 

The nation that has made these splendid ad 
vances over its previous condition of beggarly 
servitude is moreover free from internal dis 
Italy is practically a Republic, with an 
hereditary President. Every man over twenty 
five years of age, who pays taxes amounting to 
about eight dollars per annum, has the privi 
lege of a vote. The cities elect their own 
municipal authorities, and are self-governing 
The House of Deputies is elected by the peo 
ple, and compares favorably with the English 
House of Commons. The Senators are not 
hereditary, as are the peers of England, but 
are appointed for life by the King, and exer 
an important influence’ in legislation 
The Ministers take office, and hold it so long 
as they command a majority in the House of 
Deputies—this feature of the Government be 
ing copied directly from that of England. The 
King has the rare good sense never to dispute 
the rule of Parliament. and is thus popular 
| with all parties. Surely, with all these advan 
tages. and with trade, agriculture and manu 
factures constantly increasing, Italy ought to 
be a happy and prosperous nation. 

There is but one dark feature in the Italian 
political landscape, and that is the state of the 
finances. The public works that have been 


has no 


has 


cleaned 


have 


“an place 


cise 





undertaken by the Government since the 
Italian Kingdom was constituted have been 
enormously expensive. and to this must be 


added the cost of two great wars, and the 
heavy drain of keeping up a large naval and 
military force. Italy has never yer been able 
to pay her way. Annually there is a deficit 
of the revenue as compared with the expenses 
of the Government. In the six years that 
has elapsed since the last war with Austria 
this deficit has amounted altogether to 
$247,200,000. This has been met partly by 
| the sequestration of the property of the re 
| ligious Orders, the sale of which has yielded 
| $175,000,000 ; partly by the sale of certain 
| of the Government railways, which realized 
| $50,000,000 ; and partly by loans. It is true 
that the annual deficit has decreased ‘© con 
siderable extent since 1868, when it reached 
| $67,600,000. In 1869 it was $43,200.000 ; in 
11870, $61,400,000; in 1871, $22,400,000 ; in 
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June 18, 1874.) 
1872, $22,600,000; and in 1873, $30,000,000. 
Still, the fact that Italy, with high taxes, and 
the utmost practicable economy, cannot meet 
her annual expenses, is a very serious affair. 
In time this matter will right itself. The 
constant increase of wealth in the country 
renders the taxes annually 
productive. With wise government it will not 
be many years before the revenue will equal 
the expenses, and Italian statesmen can begin 
to reduce the burden of taxation. But in the 
meantime Italy Victor 
Emmanuel is said to have remarked to Bis- 
marck, * Italy cannot venture into bankruptey.”’ 
And this fact isa substantial guarantee that the 
peace of Europe will not be disturbed by Italy. 
Whatever Bismarck may urge, or the people of 
Nice demand, Italy must 


more and more 


must not go to war 


avoid war at-any 


sacrifice but that of honor, for the next ten | ; 
| of Boston, and he served in Congress three terms, | 


years at least. Not until her revenue is 
more than her expenses will Italy become a 
nation from which France. or any other coun 


try, will have anything to dread. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
Iowa has not produced a great city. 
IF SPAIN invites a German to the throne, European 
war may be expected about that time. 
IN THE Hovse OF RePresenratives the Inflationists 
want a whole financial loaf or no bread. 
Joun Epcar Trompson, the railway king, died on 
Thursday, May 2th. 
Thomas A. Scott without a superior. 


rhis event leaves Colonel 


CoLONEL James R. Youna, the Senatorial poet, 
in arecent rhythmic description of a wreck at sea, 
writes: 

‘Thirteen unfortunates bit the dust 


GENERAL Bvrer is getting kicked in advance of 
being well enough to resume his work. He is so 
used to it that he no longer cares. Out West, there 
was once a man, like Butler, whom a mule tried to 
kick to death, and that mule broke his own leg in 
three places. 

Tue New Jersey political campaign is about to 
open, and according to a writer in the 
who always knows his subject, the Democrats are 
likely to nominate Judge Joseph D. Bedle for Gov- 
ernor. This would be the most popular nomination 
they could make. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 
cease to be incentives to your committing murder 
with malice prepense. But what mu-t Professor 
Seeley have thought when a newspaper announced 
that he had discovered a new method of * flirta. 
tion,” which would soon be in use by all druggists 
and chemists ? 


Errors, as you grow older, 


THe New SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, it appears, 
is to be General B. H. Bristow, of Kentucky, who a 
little while ago nearly became Attorney-General. 
It is known that General Bristow was a loyal 
Kentuckian and a gallant Union soldier during the 
war. He is an able lawyer, and has played a 
prominent part in public affairs, always with credit, 
and never with the slightest reproach. 
tion with the Southern railroad system has made 
him acquainted with practical business. 


His connec- 


SENATOR CARPENTER’S recently published opinion 
on the Wisconsin railroad law, in which he sides 
with the people against the corporations and Wil. 
liam M. Evarts, is not likely to hurt his chan ves 
for re-election. The rollicking prairie sailor, who 
comes from the land where the hop-vine twineth, 
is both a good lawyer and a sharp politician. If 
he will now make the Milwaukee Sentinel a first- 
cliss newspaper, put some good writer like Chit- 
tenden at the head of it, and give it some fair 
journalistic shape, he will make his Wisconsin influ- 
ece felt. 
man, and he ought not to forsake Wisconsin for 
Louisiana, 


Senator Carpenter is a home-bred states- 


‘Tux INDIAN QUESTION again comes to the sur- 
face. Senator Sargent wants $500,000 for peace, 
rather than millions for war. At the same time 


there is an Indian raid into Texas, and Genera] | 


Sheridan believes that the gentle posterity of 
Minnehaha is going to steal horses. Here, up 
comes the sentiment, according to which the white 
man has trespassed upon the lands of the Indian, 
who should be respected because he is the tres- 
passee. Fudge! We white people are not respon- 
sible for the colonization of this country. The 
Indian ought long ago to have learned that this isa 
white man’s country now, whatever it might have 
been hundreds of years ago. If an Indian does not 
cease to crédit-mobilierize horses, and to Butlerize 
Texas, he should be punished. 


GOVERNMENT VICTORIES IN SPAIN have produced 
much speculation concerning the future of that 
country. Republicanism is for the moment success- 
ful, but it has only the doubtinl success of the 
sword. The best European opinion seems to be 
that with even a temporary restoration of peace 
and order, agricultural and commercial prosperity 
will resume the steady advance which has been 
interrupted by political agitation and civil war. 
When Vrince Alfonso attains his majority, he may 
hot improbably be recalled, unless a vicious educa. 
tion has disqualified him from reigning. Since the 
disaster which has befallen the army of Don Carlos, 
his cousin is apparently the only possible candi- 
date for the throne. ‘he peace of the world wil] 
not again, as in 1870, be disturbed by the candida- 
ture of any foreign prince. 
cycle of military and democratic revolutions is to 
:ecommence, experience alone can show. There is 
reason to hope that the Republic has been rendered 


Tribune, | 





} against the 
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1872 (the only figures available), the death rate in 
Philadelphia was (omitting the decimal) 26: ir 
Brooklyn, 28; St. Louis, 20; 
} more, 25; 


Chicago, 27; Balti 
Boston, 30; Cincinnati, 20; New Orleans 
30; San Francisco, 17; Buffalo, 17; 
Newark, 31; Detroit, 23: Albany, 19; 
121; Pittsburg, 27: Providence » as 

Richmond, 28; Memphis, 46; New Haven, 22; Al 
leghany, 23; Troy,§$4; Charleston 51: Worcester 


Milwaukee 


| 29; Lowell, 23 
River, 26: Hartford, 15 ; Wilmington, 20; Portland, 
23; Dayton, 19; Lawrence (Mass.), 25; Manches 


ter, 20; Quincy (IIl.), 15, etc., ete. 


Hon. ALEXANDER H. Rice, of Boston, is urged 
as a Republican candidate for Governor of Massa 
chusetts, and although he has done nothing to sig 
nify that he desires the office, it appears that he is 
likely to receive the votes of a strong delegation in 
the State Convention. He has repeatedly been Mayor 


declining to serve again because, as he said, he 
| thought the honors ought to be equally divided, 
| and he had his share. But, uniting, 

the severe and conservative habits of a man of 
business, with the highest scholastic training and 
| tastes, he is naturally the favorite of the Republican 
| Party of Boston for any office that he would ac- 
It is not improbable that he will be nomi 
' in order to show that the Republicans of 


cept. 
nated, 
Massachusetts do not always give oflice to men 
who are anxious for it. 
on Congressional Committees, and his stainless 


His conscientious services 


literary culture, make him acceptable to all classes 
in Massachusetts. 


} Tue RervpiicaAN Parry may now have an issue 

woman suffrage. Every Democrat in the Senate 
voted against the proposition of Senator Sargent 
to have woman suffrage in Pembina Territory. Yet 
|} among the leading Republicans who voted against 
the measure were Senators Conkling, Frelinghuy- 





} sen, Jones and Sherman. The advocates of the | 


measure were Senators Sargent, Anthony, 
ter, Morton and Stewart. Dinah and Biddy may 


Carpen- 


Cleveland, 1%; 


Rochester, ls; 


as he does, 
| 


record, combined with popular manners and fine | 
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, | the contrary, it has been his theory that the party 
, | was greatly beholden to him. In his horizon there 
is no obstacle to his accepting a Democratic nomi- 
nation, or at least Democratic support, for a third 
term. Nor is there any reason why the Democratic 
Party, having once supported Greeley, should not 
Grant, if circumstances, in 1876, 
should seem to point that way. In fact, the heter 
politics consequent upon the 


now support 


ogeneous state of 


- Cambridge, 24: St. Paul. 17: Fall | total disappearance of the slavery issue from the 


field makes anything possible, and makes that thing 
most probable which is least expected. Party lines 
no longer signify anything but former prejudices, 
and, as Governor Randolph, of New Jersey, has 
shrewdly remarked, the Democratic Party, since it 
voted for Greeley, has fewer prejudices than the 
Republican. 


VicE-PRESIDENT WILSON, as the colleague of the 
President, and as his possible successor, had a 
right to address a letter to General Grant on the 
subject of his Cabinet. Mr. Wilson is a part of that 
adininistration to which the Cabinet belongs. He 
had a right and a duty to speak to public men on 
the subject. He wished that Charles Francis Adams 
should be made Secretary of State. But he probably 
did not say, as the correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post reports, that Judge E. R. Hoar should 
4 be appointed Secretary of the Treasury, because 
both Adams and Hoar came from the same State 
with the Vice-President. Mainly, however, Mr. 
Wilson’s advice was good. Next to his veto meas- 
ure, nothing would strengthen General Grant’s 
administration so much as the appointment of 
Charles Francis Adams to be Secretary of State. 
Mr. Adams is a man in whom the country has a 
solid sort of faith. His appointment would destroy 
the Liberal Republican Party. As the President 
has intimated his desire to appoint a Western man 
to the Secretaryship of the Treasury, one can 
believe that he means either Senator Sherman or 
| Senator Jones, though it is possible that some 
morning we shall be surprised to hear the name of 
some unknown man. If any name suggests itself 
more strongly than any other, it is that of Senator 


congratulate themselves because their prospects of | Jones. He is a man whose culture is shown in 


heing able to defeat the men are most promising. 
As it is a statistical fact that there are inthe United 
States 105 women to 100 men, the chances of the 
men are declining. In Massachusetts the old-maids 
would hold the balance of power. In California 
back-comb politicianesses would not be vegy strong 
‘*Mellican man.’’ In the South, we are 
afraid, some shadowy, feminine Thurlow Weed 
would put Ben Hill and Bob Toombs to rout. Let 
the advocates of female suffrage not fail to insert 
in their Bill that it will be considered a penal offense 
for any man to bribe a woman for her vote witha 


promise of marriage. 


DaILy ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM is, according to | 


a wide-circulated newspaper report, to have a trial 
in San Francisco. That city has never been able 
to support even a weekly illustrated journal, al- 
though enterprises of that kind have been started. 
We believe that within ten years San Francisco 
will have 300,000 inhabitants, and that it is predes- 
tined to be the second city in America before the 
century is out; but its typographical journalism is 
in too ill a state to give a fair promise of illustration. 
It has no Courier-Journal, no Globe (as St. Louis 
has), no Tribune (as Chicago has), no Commercial 
(as Cincinnati has). Its evening circulation is dis- 
puted by the Bulletin, which ia old-fashioned, stu- 
pid and waspish, and by the Evening Post, a 
smaller paper, which is bright and paragraphical, 
but ‘entirely local. In the morning, San Fran- 
cisco has the Cai, a small advertising sheet, with- 
out pulsation; the Chronicle, which is dirty and 
newsy; and the Alfa California, which has outlived 
its prestige, and is running in time-worn ruts. 
When San Francisco has an unprovincial daily typo- 
graphical newspaper, it may begin to talk of illus- 
tration. 

ThE GOVERNMENT has undertaken to conquer 
the prejudices of the people. The Senate has 
passed the Civil Rights Bill; so that a negro 
child may attend the same school with a white 
child. Tlus seems just, because it is desirable that 
every ignorant negro should have some kind of an 
education. The difficulty attending the white-and- 
black education problem is very great. 
if the House and the President agree, gives the 
country to the negroes, and says to the whites that 
they may go into the same school, or not, just as 
they choose education or prejudiee. On the Pacific 
Slope the heathen Chinee may now learn tit-tat-toe 
on the slate and to play hookey on composition- 
day. Ah Sin suddenly becomes the equal of Truth- 
ful James and Bill Nye, and he may cut coal rings 
under the desk and smuggle chews of soft india-rub- 
ber in strong and yellow equality. The theatre 
managers will have a hard time, because the negro 


may now buy an orchestra chair for ‘‘ Othello,”’ or 


|  Black-eyed Susan,” and neither odor nor previous 


Whether the tedious 


impossible during the existence of the present | 


generation, and consequently that the supremacy 
of the rabble will not be embodied in the scheme of 
any future constitution. 

Tue Deatn Rare in certain cities of the United 
States is estimated as follows: The statistics of 
New York city for 1873 give a percentage of 
28.73, or almost double that of Washington. In 





condition of servitude shall deter him. 
now be open, under penalty of $500, to the 
shadowy descendants of the James River pilgrims. 
You may eat at the same table with Sambo, or sub- 
ject yeur landlord to damages, and you have no 
national right to complain if Ah Sin eats with a 
chop-stick like a Chinaman, or with his fingers 
like a Tammany politician. The Government has 
determined a social question; and now let it do 
something for the Grangers. 


Tue Tain Term Ipea has reached Chicago, and 
Horace White thinks that General Grant is not 
without a considerable showing of strength with the 
Democratic Party. He says that, as Henry Wat- 
terson has shown, the Southern Democrats are not 


| averse to him, and his recent action in Arkansas 


toppling over the Brooks government, which was 
really the Republican Party of that State, and re- 
instating Baxter, who represents the opposition of 
all shades, and most especially the Democrats, may 
be regarded as an overture of a very friendly and 
practical sort. If he should upset Kellogg in Lonis- 
jana, as he ouglit to do, and as he once resolved to 
do, the ligament would be even more binding. 
Moreover, General Grant never regarded himself 
aa beholding to the Republican Party at all. On 


This Bill, | 


Hotels will | 








manners so genial and easy, that it may be supposed 
that the President would readily take to him. He 
could not be a rival for the Presidency, and he 
| would add both strength and popularity to the 
administration. With Adams and Jones in the 
Cabinet, there need be no fear for the future of Re- 
publicanism. 


CENTRAL Asta is again written about by M. Vam- 
béry, whose book, published a few years ago, was 
considered authority on the subject. We believe 
M. Vambéry traveled in disguise ; and his descrip. 
tion of the country about the Oxus was valuable. 
His present work refers to the political problem in 
Central Asia. Nine years have convinced him that 
Russia has designs upon India, because the prevail- 





It has been prepared with marked carefulness, and 
is te fruit of much industry and research. But its 
merits consist not in this only or chiefly, but in the 
admirable clearness with which the author traces 
the distinctive characteristics and perils of the 
United States from the formation of the Union. The 
seeds of all the controversies and quarrels which 
resulted at last in the civil war were laid in the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of the Union and in the 
Constitution. The United States originated not 
from the independence of individual States, but 
from the declaration by Congress of their collective 
organization. They were no longer thirteen, but 
one. Nevertheless the independence of the individ- 
ual States was at the same time maintained. It was 
assumed that each of the thirteen States was ‘a free 
and independent State,’’ althpugh as a historical 
fact there was no independence of the separate 
colonies before the ‘‘ Declaration of Independence.” 
Two opposite tendencies were thus adopted, and 
found expression in the Constitution itself—the tend- 
ency towards national unity, and the tendency 
towards State sovereignty ; and with them the seeds 
were sown of all future diversions and controver- 
sies. Accordingly Professor Holst lays down the 
proposition that the question of nullification and 
secession was not first raised »y Calhoun and his 
followers, but was as old as the Constitution, and 
was always a living question, though it was some. 
times in abeyance. Its roots lay in the actual rela- 
tions of the States; and the Constitution was an 
expression of these relations. In the work before 
us the growth of these early seeds is traced, and 
we see how they came to be closely associated with 
the question of slavery. Slavery after a time was 
geographically defined, and the opposition between 
the slave and the free States was intensified by 
economical considerations. Their interests became 
economically antagonistic. From the moment that 
slavery was confined to a definite portion of the 
United States, cut off from the rest by a clear geo- 
graphical line, a struggle was inevitable, and it was 
hardly possible it could have been decided without 
war. The civil war has, of course, decided it, and 
the United States are now by force of events a 
nation, with the unity of a nation, and capable o! 
collective national action. The Constitution left 
the problem unsolved. The Constitution attempted 
an ineffectual compromise between the two tenden- 
cies, and therefore the roots of the civil war were 
in it, or rather in the relations which it consoli- 
dated. Professor Holst’s work is of value, because 
it makes all this clear. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS through the cumbrous 
machinery of the Electoral College have proved 


| unsatisfactory to the people, and we hope that at 


the next session of Congress Senator Morton’s Pilj 
for remodeling the plan will pass. The Senator has 
given much time to the problem, and the provi 
sions of the Bill are that, I. The President and 
Vice-President shall be elected by the direct 





ing feeling, of which proof has again and again been 
adduced, among Mohammedans in the East, the am- | 
bition of the reigning dynasty of Russia, the tradi- 
tional policy of Russia in enlarging her boundaries, 
and the practical difficulty which would surround 
her if she attempts to stop short in her career 
of Asiatic conquest—all combine to make it hard to 
see how the collision between Russia and England 
| is to be avoided. ‘‘ It is not only unrestrained thirst 
| for conquest which impels the Russian eagle towards 
the South, but there are local, ethnological, and poli. 
tical reasons which prevent it from standing still.” 
M. Vambéry’s sentence last quoted is only applied 
to the advance of Russia up to the boundaries 
of English rule, but enough has been already indi- 
cated to make it probable that he has the same 
opinion as to a yet further advance southward 
| should elements of discord appear among the sub- | 
jected peoples in India. The remedy he advises 
again, as he advised six years ago, is that Afghanis- 
tan should be ‘ neutralized”’ by the adoption of 
such a vigorous policy towards Afghanistan as shall 
secure respect for English travelers and traders; 
by the definition of a northern and northwestern 
boundary of Afghanistan, if necessary, with the help 
of a mixed commission of English and Russian 
officers; by securing that Russia shall as carefully 
| define the territory which she must hold as the 
result of her wars with the Khanates: and finally, 
by strengthening Persia so as to secure her from even 
so much as Russian dictation as she now has to sub- | 
mit to. M. Vambéry says: ‘‘ Any one who knows | 
the great ignorance of public opinion in England re- 
specting events in India, respecting the relations of 
the neighboring States to these vast possessions—- 
any one who during the course of a year has regis- 
tered the absurd and ridiculous reports and telegra- 
phic despatches of the English Press,which are sent 
through Bombay and Calcutta to Europe and Eng- 
land—any one who knows the limited number of the 
English statesmen who, accurately informed on 
Asiatic matters, can pronounce a sound judg- 
ment on the questions of Eastern policy—must 
truly be astonished how Great Britain established 
her foreign possessions, to say nothing of how 
she has retained them up to the present day.) 











AMERICA IN GERMAN Eyes is always a subject of 
dubious speculation. No German has ever ana- 
lyzed our social habits and our political institutions 

| as Tocqueville the Frenchman did, and we doubt 
that any German ever gave as comprehensive a 
suggestion of the Anglo-American people as Buckle 
gave of Germany. Yet Dr. H. V. Holst, a professor 
in the Strassburg University, comes to print in a 
criticism of our country. It is an installment, as the 
author deals here only with the origin of the Union 
and the domestic history of the States up till 1833, 
After he has completed the historical part, he pro- 
poses in another work—if encouraged to carry out 
this plan—to discuss in detail the constitutional 
principles that have taken firm root in American 
institutions, and the rights and privileges of the 
people under them. Then, in a further work he will 
consider the actual political and socio-political cir- 
| cumstances of the United States. His plan is 
comprehensive, and we hope he will be able to | 
execute it. For the present we have to do only | 
with the first portion of the historical introduction. 








vote of the people in the manner following: Each 
State shall be divided into districts equal in 
number to the number of Representatives. to 
which the State may be entitled in the Congress, 
to be composed of contiguous territory, and to be 
as nearly equal in population as may be; and the 
person having the highest number of votes in each 
district for President shall receive the vote of that 
district, which shall count one Presidential vote. 
II. The person having the highest number of votes for 
President in a State shall receive two Presidential 
votes from the State at large. IIJ. The person 
having the highest number of Presidential votes in 
the United States shall be President. IV. If two 
persons have the same number of votes in any 


| State, it being the highest number, they shall re- 
| ceive each one Presidential vote from the State at 


large; and if more than two persons shall have each 
the same number of votes in any State, it being the 
highest number, no Presidential vote shall be 
counted from the State at large. If more persons 
than one shall have the same number of votes, 
it being the highest number, in any district, 
no Presidential vote shall be counted from that 
district. V. The foregoing provisions shall apply to 
the election of Vice-President. VI. The Congress 
shall have power to provide for holding and con- 
ducting the elections of President and Yice-President 
and to establish tribunals for the decisions of such 
elections as may be contested. Senator Morton has 
discovered that the successful candidate always 
receives a greater percentage of the electoral vote 
than of the popular vote. In 1864 Mr. Lincoln re- 
ceived 55 per cent of the popular vote and 91 per 
cent of the electoral vote; while in 1856 Fillmore 
received 25 per cent of the popular vote, and only 
2 per cent of the electoral vote, although fourteen 
of his friends were elected to the House. In the 
four States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, from 1860 to 1872 the Democratic strength 
as compared with the Republican, was about as 9 
to 10; but under the operation of the general 
ticket system they were wholly unrepresented in 
the Electoral College; but in the House of Repre 
sentatives, under the district system, they had an 
average of nearly one-third of the members. Take 
the State of New York for the same period: In 
1860, New York cast her 35 eleetoral votes solidly, 
for Mr. Lincoln. At the same time she elected 33 
members of Congress, of whom 9 were Democrats. 
In 1864 she again cast her 35 ejeetoral votes solid! 


for Mr. Lincoln, and at the saine time elected 3 


1 


| members of Congress, of whom 1] were Democrats. 


Tn 1868 she cast her 33 electoral votes solidly for Mr. 
Seymour. The State was carried for Mr. Seyrrour 
by his overwhelming majority in the city of New 
York, about the character of which grave charges 
were made, but of which the committee expres: es 
no opinion; but the rest of the State, unaf cted in 
their districts by this large majority in the city. re- 
turned 18 out of the 31 members of Congre-s. who 
were opposed to Mr. Seymour, thus showing ecn- 
clusively how the voice of the people of New Yo k 
outside of the city had been stifled in the Presiden- 
tial election by the city majority, operating through 
the general ticket system. In 1872 New York cast 
her 35 electoral votes solidly for General Grant, at 
the same time electing 33 members of Cong:tss, of 
whom 9 were Democrats. 
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SONG. 
BY 
JEAN INGELOW. 
TIE martin flew to the finch’s 
Feathers, and moss, and a wisp < 
rhe arrow it sped to thy bre 
Low in the broom is thy mate tod 


nest 
f hay; 
wn s breast; 


ay 


Liest thou low, love? low in the broom’ 
Feathers, and moss, and a Wisp of hay | 
Warm the white eggs till I learn h ’ | 
She beateth her wings, and away wal | 
Ah! my sweet singer, thy days are told 
(Feathers, and moss, and a wisp of hay 
Thine eyes are dim, and the ¢ grow cold, 
O mournful morrow! O dark to-day! 
The finch flew back to her cold, cold nest! 
Feathers, and moss, and a wisp of hay 
Mine is the trouble that rent her breast, 


And home is silent, and love is clay 


THE YELLOW BOUDOIR. 





CHAPTER 1V.— (CONTINUED.) 

LAS, Oscar Lindfield was no hero. By no argu- 
ment could I force upon myself the belief that 
he was a hero; and | was without hope that 
he could ever shine as one. But that he loved 

Diana with a love that would bring her happiness, 
unallied though it was with qualities which made 
so strong an appeal to her imagination, | did not 
doubt for a moment. 

‘T will do my best for you, believe me, Captain 
Lindfield,” I said, determining for more reasons 
than one to alter Diana’s decision. ‘‘Stay. There | 
is no one else you care for?” 

** None.” 

‘* Not Miss Campbell?” 

‘* Not Miss Campbell.” 

There was something so emphatic in this answer 
that led me to speak more openly than I otherwise 
should have done. 

* Did you never love Miss Campbell?"’ 

‘Asa boy I believe I had some sort of regard 
for her; but this was fanned by her father, who 
wi-hed me to marry her because I was well born.”’ 

And now %”’ 

“Is it really necessary for you to ask me that 
question, Mademoiselle Desormes’? I love only 
liana Eliot. Has Miss Campbell told you és 

‘*You must ask me nothing. Give me your word 
ot honor that you have never sought, within the 
last two or three days, to renew your former rela- 
tionship with her.” 

‘1 give it freely.” 

Then, thought 1, Miss Campbell is still walking in 
the dark. 

** Good-morning, Captain Lindfield. Take heart. 
I suppose I shall find Diana in the next summer- 
house.”’ 

I quickly reached it, and here sat Diana at a 
httle rustic table, looking, as I had been doing some 
little while before, at the placid lake. She had 
been crying, and bitterly too. From this I augured 
hopefully. 

**T have just seen Oscar,’’ I said, seating myself 
at her side. *‘ Are you sure that you have not been 
harsh with him ?”’ 

She only shook her head. 

**Oh! Diana, pray listen to me. He has urged 
his case with me, and has quite melted my heart. 
Cannot you forgive him?’ 

**T have nothing to forgive.”’ 

“You love him, Diana, I know ; 
deny that to him, and you cannot 
either.” 

** Love is not everything.” 

‘Love is everything with you. 
not be impatient. Love is everything with you, I 
repeat. You would be happier with him than with 
many & man who had far higher claims to the con- 
sideration of the world. I do not think you know 
yourself so well as I know you, Diana. He loves 
you honestly, dearly. What better fate do you de- 
sire than to be so loved? I believe when I first saw 
Oscar that I conceived some prejudice against him, 
and wondered at a girl of your character caring 
for such a man as he appeared to be. But I was 
wrong then; I did not know so much as I know 
now ; I was not so convinced as | am at the present 
moment how great and sincere his love for you is.” 

**I believed that Oscar, when I first loved him, 
was such a man as I had always pictured in my | 
funcy as the husband I should marry, if I ever mar- 
ried. He is as opposite as it is possible for a man 
to be; and my disappointment is bitter. Oh, that 
dreadful story! Can I ever forget it?’ 

‘*T grant that it was humiliating ; but the circum- 
stances of its telling made it more so. I do not say 
that Mr. Acland exaggerated it; butif it had been 
told by another man, it would have had more 
weight with me.” 

‘** Another man ?”’ 

“Yes; 1 cannot tell you all I wish to do at pre 
sent. Forget the dreadiul story, as you call it, and 
think that Oscar loves you.”’ 

** Well?” 

** And you love him, Diana. Oh, do not be false 
to that love; if you are so, you will repent it, and 
with a bitterness which no repentance can alle- 
viate. I am speaking on your behalf, you know 
that, Diana; you know how I loved you and ad- 
mired you years ago at school: your welfare is 
dear to me, indeed. Do not be untrue to yourself.” 

‘*T am not untrue, Angéle. I should be untrue if 
I were to——”’ 

‘*No, no; hear me and heed me. Do yon be- 
lieve I should speak so earnestly if 1 were not 
thoraughly conscious that I was urging you to do 
that which will promote your happiness? You do 
not see so clearly as I do at this moment. Oh, you 
will not heed me, Diana? If you were my dearest 
sister I could not speak with a more pressing con- | 
viction.”’ 

‘You are very good and very kind, Angele. I 
don’t doubt that you mean well, but ye 

“There is nothing that you can urge in reason 
against what I have said. Reflect. Commission 
me to tell Oscar that he may hope——” 

** Not yet—not yet,’’ she said, quickly. ‘‘ I must 
think it all over; I cannot give you an answer in a 
moment. All things have so changed with me 
during the last two days; there is so much con- 
fusion that——-”’ 

She ceased speaking, and J knew she was re- 
lenting. 

**Dear Diana,” I cried, kissing her, ‘‘ think of 
poor Oscar. If he is not the hero you had imagined 
(and I, for my part, have no fuith in heroes,) you 
know not what other good and noble qualities he 
has. You cannot be harsh to a man who loves 
you as he does, and whom, in your heart, you love 
too.” 

* * Leave me, Angele—leave me. 
@n answer now.” 
**Can I tell Oscar nothing?’ 
**Nothing yet !”’ 


you cannot 
deny it to me 


Hear me. Do 





I can’t give you 


| are always cautious. 





ia the afternoon Miss Campbell asked me to ac- 


company her round the garden. Having some 
thing which I was anxious to say to her, | welcomed 
this offer. Wishing only for my compamonship, 
she was very silent. 

Miss Campbell,’’ I said, breaking it at last. 


‘Yes, Angéle.”’ 
‘‘T hope you will excuse me; but I have been 
| thinking tor the last two or three days that | should 
like achange. You have been very kind to me, in 
| deed; but I should like to travel 
Iravel? Oh, | have nothing to say if yea are 


not comfortable with me.”’ 

‘**Comfortable! I am quite comfortable. You 
have done everything to make mes lam sure I 
shall never have an occupation where | can be 
treated with more consideration than I have been 
with you.” 

‘*T have nothing to say, I repeat. Your time is 


your own,’ Miss Campbell replied, carelessly 
** You need not consult me.” 

More than one reason had led to my taking this 
step. It seemed an act of faithlessness on my part 
to be watching her movements, and to be receiving 
wages at her hands for my services; and I had 
been forced into this position by anxiety for Diana’s 
welfare. 

‘*When you leave Dangerfield Hall, then, Mis 
Campbell, may I consider myself free ?”’ 

** Certainly.” 

We had been walking round an extensive circular 
path in front of the house, and were now approaching 
the terrace. Suddenly, Captain Lindfield and Diana, 
with her arm linked in his, appeared in front; and 
the latter was laughing so heartily that Misg Camp 
bell looked up. A flood of Autumn sunshine burst 
on them as they stood there. 

‘*He is evidently forgiven,’’ she said, after a 
pause, rather to herself than to me; and made her 
way to the terrace, whilst Diana and Oscar walked 
off in an opposite direction. My intercession had 


| been effective, aud Janet Campbell's hopes had 


been scattered to the winds. 

‘* Miss Eliot is more forgiving than I expected,” 
she said; and that was all. 

Mr. Acland returned early from shooting. 1 in- 
ferred that he and Miss Campbell would meet where 
they had met before; and | was in the little room 
I used for sketching more than a quarter of an hour 
before I heard them enter the Yellow Boudoir. 
Remember that | had Diana’s welfare at heart; and 
this must be my excuse for the course I took. 

‘*T performed my part, Miss Campbell,’’ said Mr. 
Acland, ‘‘ as | promised you I would do. I now, 
with all respect, claim the fulfillment of your 
promise.” 

‘*My promise! What have youdone? Captain 
Lindfield. who was out of favor two or three days, 
is sono longer. I saw Captain Lindfield and Miss 
Eliot not many minutes since arm-in-arm together. 
There they are now!” 

She was pointing through the window of the bou- 
doir; and I glanced through the window of my 
room. There they were, walking slowly under the 


shadow of the chestnut-trees by the margin of the | 


lake. 

‘*T effected a separation,’ said Mr. Acland. ‘I 
could do no more.”’ 

‘*] thank you for your services 
were. If you demand 
ply with your request. 

** Madame, youare departing from your word. I 
understood that you would enable me to supply the 
money due from me to Miss Eliot.” 

‘*Miss Eliot, indeed!’’ laughed Miss Campbell, 
satirically. ‘‘ You are using a very poor argument 
to back up your case, Mr. Acland—the poorest ar- 
gument you could employ! What is it to me—of 
all women in the world—if Miss Eliot should be 
a loser by you?” 

‘* But my honor, madame, that has been compro- 
mised; and I looked to youfor the aid which would 
protect it from being assailed.” 

‘“You told me you had the means of paying her 
out of your own funds.” 

“Thave; but not without inconveniencing my- 
self.’’ 

‘“‘T have nothing to do with that now!” And I 
heard Miss Campbell turn to leave. 

‘*Stay—one moment!” cried Mr. Acland. ‘ Mr. 
Townend has written me word that he will arrive 
to-night. To-morrow I shall have to meet him. My 
difficulties are great and pressing.”* 

‘*T have answered you, Mr. Acland. If the sepa- 
ration between Miss Eliot and Captain Lindfield 
had only been reasonably long to enable me to re- 
gain my lost influence over him in ever so small a 
degree, I would have fulfilled my part without hesi 
tation—even though I failed in the end to turn such 
an opportunity to the best account. You claim too 
much of me now. Allow me to pass.” 

‘*T have placed myself in your hands. 
use my communication against me.” 

** You need fear nothing from me, Mr. Acland, in 
that respect. After we leave this place, we are 
neither of us likely to meet each other again. Your 
honor, so far as | am concerned, is quite sate. 


anything else, | cannot com- 
” 


You may 


You must ask me for nothing but my assurance in | 


this respect.”’ 7 


CHAPTER V.—THE DEVIL'S OAK. 


HAT evening when I went down-stairs for dinner 

—earlier than usual-—I noticed Mr. Acland and 
another gentleman standing together by the fire in 
the hall, which lay on my way to the dining-room, 
I placed my bedroom-candle on the marble slab, 
having first extinguished it, and heard a few words 
passing between them before they were aware ot 
my presence. 

**You have not informed Miss Eliot, then?’ said 
the stranger, in a pleasant voice. 

““No, Mr. Townsend; for I was not fully satisfied 
in my own mind that this Miss Diana Eliot was the 
particular Diana Eliot whom Mr. Joynson referred 
to. You may say that I was unnecessarily cautious.”’ 

‘Not at all; I don’t blame you. You Indians 
It will come as a surprise to 
Diana. Ten thousand pounds—a very nice little 
sum! Ihear she is going to marry, and of course 
she will find this money handy.”’ 

“Tam afraid I am not a favorite with Miss Eliot. 
An unpleasant little drama occurred here in which 
Captain Lindfield, her betrothed, and myself were 
the principal actors.”’ ; 

“ee Nf 


he'll be friendly enough with you when she | 


knows that you have in your hands ten thousand 
pounds for her. 
you please. I have poor Joynson’s letter in this 
traveling-bag.”’ 
And Mr. Townsend, for it was he, tapped a large, 
handsome, and well-worn traveling-bag. 
Mr. Acland laughed, and said, ‘‘ In there?” 
“Yes. A confiding, trusting man was Joynson; 
but for this letter to me, telling me that he had 
laced a large sum of money in your hands for Miss 
liot, who would have known that he had done so?” 
** Who, indeed ? 
selves at present’”’ The remark was conveyed in 
the tone of a question. 
**No one.”’ 
‘* You have, at least, been singularly reticent.” 
‘* My reticence will end with to-morrow, and we 
will come to business ; and Miss Eliot shall be made 
acquainted with her very good fortune.” 


—such as they | 


We will make the disclosure when | 


And no one knows it but our- | 
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| I heard this as I was standing by the marble slab. 
As I passed Mr. Acland, on my way to the drawing- 
room, | noticed an unusual pallor on his face, but a 
look of strong determination with it. His eyes were 
fixed upon Mr. Townsend's traveling bag, andina 
moment I guessed what was passing in his mind 
re‘ative to the letter of Mr. Joynson, which this bag 
contained. 


‘Shall I conduct you to your room?” said a ser 
vant, approaching Mr. Townsend lam sorry we 
shall have to put you in the old part of the house 
near the room called the Yellow Boudotl 

As long as I can sleep, | don't mind where it 
is,’ replied Mr. Townsend, giving the servant his 
bag, whilst | entered the drawing-room. 

My chief anxiety related to the return of Mr. 
Forbe If he were at home I should have one 
strong arm to rely upon in the difficulty which 
seemed gathering about me, and which my appre 


hensions, vague and paintul, helped to increase. 
Mr. Acland inspired me with fear, which no effort 
could remove. My dread of the man was probably, 


from the force of contrast, as unreasonable as the 
friendly interest with which he had at first inspired 
me. 1 knew the difficulty with regard to the money 


which had arisen from Miss Campbell's conduct, and 
I feared lest mischief of some kind should befall her 
lL loved on this account. Alas, Mr. tf orbes’s return 
was uncertain. And Oscar 
present himself as a man likely to remove my diffi- 


still 


Lindtield did not | 


culties, even though his interests were considerably | 


afte« , 

During the evening I watched Mr. Acland care- 
fully. He was thoughtful at times, whilst at others 
he was in higher spirits than usual. Mr. Townsend 


ted 


| first taken from Mr. 


congratulated Diana and Oscar, and in my hearing | 


said: 

‘* | hope I shall have some pleasant news to com- 
municate to you to-morrow.” 

* To-morrow! Why not to-night?’ asked Diana, 
with a bright smile. 

You seem so happy this evening, that you can 
dispense with my piece of good news until the morn- 
ing. When I was a boy I was taught 
antly, however—to economize my pleasures.” 

‘*And have you really anything pleasant to tell 
me ?”’ 

‘*T have something exceptionally pleasant.”’ 

** Then I'll wait.” 

There was less whist-playing that evening ; the 
habits of all seemed more desultory than usual; 
many of the ladies, however, joined the gentlemen 
at billiards or pool. Miss Campbell, excusing her- 
self through me on the plea of headache, appeared 
neither at the dinner-table nor 
drawing-room. I visited her once in the evening in 
her room, and on my way to it | had met Mr. Acland 
descending the stairs with his light step and erect 
head, and he smiled at me as | passed him. When I 
reached the hall he was laughing and chatting near 
the billiard-table, and Mr. Townsend, who was 
seated ina chair not far off, and who a short time 
since was in very brisk spirits and deeply interested 
in the game, was sound asleep. 

‘‘Poor Mr. Townsend, he must be tired!” said 
Diana; ‘‘he gave up playing quite unexpectedly, 
transferring his cue to me.” 

I glanced at him. There was an empty wineglass 
on asmall table near him. He remained sleeping, 
despite the loud laughter and the constant rattle of 
the billiard-balls, until it was nearly twelve o'clock, 
when some one aroused him. Many of the guests 
had already gone to their bedrooms. 

‘*Pray excuse me,’’ he said, as he walked up- 
stairs. ‘‘I have been busy and _ hard-worked 
lately.”’ 


most reluct- | 


afterwards in the | 





~ 
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‘*Ask Mr. Townsend and Mr. Acland to come 
here, for a few moments,”’ he said to the servant 
who entered. 

rhe two gentlemen entered almost simultaneously, 

| have heard a singular story,” said Mr. Forbes, 


‘You have, | believe, Townsend, a letter referring 
to Miss Eliot, and to a gilt of ten thousand pounds 
made her by Mr. Joynson of Calcutta?’ 

Yes: Mr. Acland and I were only discussing the 

matter last night 

“Will you produce that letter, Townsend 

** With the reatest pleasure thought of 
laving my news until our return. lloweve! ' 
Miss Eliot and Mr. Acland are present, lam gq 
ready to open the budget otf my good news to 
her.”’ 

‘*T am sorry to say,’’ Mr. Forbes went on, fixing 
his eyes on the Indian merchant that you have 


been robbed, and Mr. Acland is the thief. | know 
all, Mr. Acland, thanks to Mademoiselle Desorimes, 
who has seen and revealed everything. 1 don't 
wish to cause a scandal in this house. So Mr. May- 
burn, a guest, who is a solicitor, will do all that is 


| necessary.”’ 


lhis charge against me is extraordinary,” said 
Acland, glancing at me. ‘I deny it. This story 
about the letter is a fabrication. Who was Mr. 
oynson? I dispute the whole matter. The story of 
Mademoiselle Desormes is a falsehood ; the plot of 
an adventuress, who is a daughter of a bankrupt 
and fraudulent merchant.” 

‘* | was present at your interview with Miss Camp 
bell,’ I said; ‘* and was present too last night, when 
you destroyed by a candle a letter which you had 
lrownsend’s bag.” 

“The letter is gone,’’ said Townsend. who had 
rushed up-stairs and returned quickly. ‘* But I have 
a good memory, and can remember every word.’ 

* If you can, please repeat it,’’ said Mr. Forbes, 
earnestly. 

‘**My dear Townsend—I have forwarded the 
sum of ten thousand pounds to my niece, Diana 
Eliot, through Mr. Stephen Acland, a merchant of 
Calcutta, who is about to start immediately for 
Europe. I owe a debt of gratitude to her father 
who once rendered me valuable assistance; and I 
am anxious to pay this debt in my lifetime. One 


day, when IT make my will, I shall appoint you 
my executor, if you will undertake the duties 
attached.’ The letter contained nothing more 


relating to this matter.”’ 
‘“* Thanks, Townsend. Your word would be taken 


| in any court; and, with the story of Mademoiselle 
| Desormes (both of you being disinterested parties, ) 


would make it go hard with Mr. Acland. Now, Mr. 
Acland, in spite of your cleverness, [ don't think 
you will dispute the charge; and you will be wise if 
you do not, duly considering all the bearings of the 
case. Mademoiselle Desormes tells me that she 
heard you admit that you could pay Miss Eliot 


this money; and | intend you shall do it. It 
you refuse, I will give you in charge the next 
minute—I am a magistrate. I know the motive for 


your anxiety to take your place under the Devil's 
Oak. You are a murderer in intention, and Mr. 
Townsend might have been your victim.”’ 

Mr. Acland only turned a shade paler. 
not won his name for nothing. 

‘*The business now lies between you and Mr. 
Mayburn; when you have satisfied me that my 
cousin’s money is secure, you may leave this house. 
I am not sorry that you will leave it a beggar, as 
from the story of Mademoiselle Desormes | con- 


He had 


| clude you will.” 


Mr. Acland followed him, and I looked after them, | 


restless and disturbed in mind. In a moment I was 
conscious of the faint earthy scent of opium pro- 
ceeding from Mr. Townsend's empty wineglass. 
Had he administered the opium himself? Or—great 
heavens !—had Mr. Acland administered it? If my 
latter fears were correct, his motives were palpable 
enough. 

I resolved to watch his proceedings. 
and my suspicions were confirmed. 
had been my presentiments when I was first intro- 
duced to the Yellow Boudoir! How 
they appeared to be realized on this most eventful 


evening ! 


I did so; 


* w * * * 


I arose very much later than usual the next 
morning, having been detained by Miss Campbell, 
who was very ill. To my surprise and pleasure. | 
heard Mr. Forbes’s voice before | had reached the 
bottom of the staircase, and | welcomed it as some 
fearful sailor welcomes a lighthouse on a dangerous 
coast. 

“It's a capital day for the pheasants, but the 
wood is an awkward one Ah, Mr. Acland ‘'—Mr., 
Acland’s dark and sleek head just then descended 


the stairs—‘* I've this minute been placing my 
friends for the battue. You are a good shot, [ 
think . 

ee 

** And a careful one ?”’ 

‘Very.’ 


‘Still I should not like to put any one’s life in 
jeopardy.” 

“Are you suggesting that mine may be?" asked 
Mr. Acland, with a smile. 

‘No. Iam not apprehensive for your safety.” 

‘*Then give me the situation, whatever it is.”’ 

“Can I trust you to kill the game, and not kill my 
friends? 
‘Devil's Oak,’ because of its hazardous situation. 
I can’t even persuade Townsend, who is a good 
and careful shot, to occupy a spot where he may 
wing a (riend.’ 


| trying, 


‘‘What a wonderful little girl you are !” whis- 
pered Diana to me. ‘* And you never said a word to 
me !’’ 

‘“‘l’m afraid I have not done all I could; but, 
then, all the circumstances of my position were so 
Diana, dear. I waited for your cousin’s 
return; and we should have been quite helpless 
without him,’’ was my reply, in the same tone. 

Diana did not lose her money. Miss Campbell, 
whose name had been compromised by my most 


| painful but most necessary discovery, left in the 


How strange | 


singularly | 


course of the day; Mr. Acland having preceded her. 
Diana, inher impulsive way, insisted that | should re- 
main with her. Poor Janet NaomiCampbell! I pitied 
her from my heart as she entered the carriage to be 
driven away. I have only seen her once since; her 
dark face was drawn, pale, and haggard. No lover 


has sought her hand; her magnificent fortune is 
still a proverb. 
Oscar Lindtield soon married Diana. She is, | 


believe, a happier woman than had she married that 
ideal hero whose exacting portrait had long filled 


her imagination. Fortunate Oscar! No hero, 
notable for little but his love for Diana and his 
handsome face. His lot may seem a fairer one 


than he merited. 

My fate brightened. Diana’s hopes regarding 
her cousin and myself were in time realized. lam 
to be married in a few days to Charles Forbes, the 


| frank, hearty English gentleman; and as I conclude 
| this story, 1 shall sign it with a name which I shall 


All are unwilling to take a place by the | 


js | 
“You may depend upon both my caution and | 


skill,”’ replied Acland. 

** As you seem so ready to take your place under 
the Devil’s Oak, do so. Only I must tell you that 
three years ago an acquaintance of mine, standing 
there, almost fatally wounded another: and with 
that disaster in my mind, I am very care/ul whom I 
place there. Pray, Mr. Acland, again, don’t take 
up your quarters there unless you are thoroughly 
sure of yourself.”’ 

‘*T am sure of myself—quite."’ And Mr. Acland 
said this with marked fervor in his tone. 

‘*T believe Tiger Acland wants to kill some- 
body,’’ whispered Diana’s voice in my ears. She 
had just then descended the stairs, and had come 
| up behind me, laying her hand on my shoulder. 

These words, carelessly and even viciously spoken, 
were a revelation. 

In a few minutes the shooters strolled from the 
room; and as the door closed on the last I ap- 
proached Mr. Forbes. 

‘** Ah, Mademoiselle Desormes, you look as if you 
had something to tell me.”’ 

“*T have—something of grave importance.” And 
then I made known the whole strange history. 

** And last night,” I said, bringing the narrative 
to a conclusion, *‘ Mr. Acland drugged Mr. Town- 
senc’s wine, and robbed him of a letter written by 
| Mr. Joynson of Calcutta. 1 witnessed this robbery 
in the ; ellow Boudoir.”’ . 

“ And now I think I know why he was so anxious 
to take his place under the Devil's Oak, the scoun- 
dre] !"* said Mr. Forbes, rising quickly and ringing 
| the bell. 


— 


use but once more—on the morning of my marriage 
ANGELE-MARIE DESORMES. 


DEDICATION OF THE ELLSWORTH 
MONUMENT. 


\OL. EPHRAIM ELMER ELLSWORTH was born 
in Milton, Saratoga County, N.Y., in 1837, and, 
after receiving a common-school education, he was 
clerk in a Troy store in 1852. The dream of his life 
was to become a military man. He was born to 
command. In 1857 he petitioned Governor Sey 
mour to get him appointed to a cadetship at West 
Point; but the Governor could do nothing unless 
the boy had wealthy friends. This was his greatest 
disappointment, and it affected him for years. 
While clerking in New York he saw a parade, and 
heard the discipline of Western soldiers ridiculed. 
Then he determined to go West. He succeeded m 
business; was robbed: but did not give up his 
rgilitary oe. He said that a well-disciplined body 
of five thousand troops could land anywhere on 
our coast, and ravage two or three States before a 
force sufficient to repulse them could be congre 
gated. Putting himself into training, he became an 
expert gymnast, and his constant companion was 
De Villiers, the Algerine Zouave. In 1859 he or 
ganized the famous Chicago Zouaves. His disci 
line was exceedingly severe, and the member 
who entered a barroom was expelled. With their 
knapsacks full of bricks, these young men, under 
twenty-two, performed the most wonderful feats 
ever seen in America. They drilled every week-day 
for three months. When they exhibited in the Fast 
the scoffing veterans marveled at their evolutions 
and endurance. Ellsworth became a hero. 
Afterwards he studied law under Lincoln, and 
later he accompanied him to Washington. ‘The 
President made him lieutenant, reserving him for 
special service. Then came the rebellion. He went 


| to New York and organized a regiment of Zonaves 


from the fire-brigade. This regiment was one of the 
very first to enter the war. On the 24th of May. 
1861, it crossed the Potomac to Virginia. Entermg 
Alexandria, Ellsworth saw the rebel tlag flving from 
the Marshall House. Fearing the men would attack 
the hotel, he, with Sergeant Frank EF. Brownell, 
hastened to the roof and tore it down. As he 
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descended the stairs with the trophy in his arms, | 
Jackson, the proprietor, emerged from a place of | 
concealment and shot him dead. In an instant the 
murderer lay dead at the feet of young Brownell, 
and Ellsworth was avenged. 
his was the first Confederate flag captured in the 
R le 


war, aud Ellsworth gave his life for it. He was 
buried at Mechanicsville, N. Y., and on Wednesday, 
May 27th, 1874, a monument was dedicated to his 


memory. It is of Quincy granite twenty-five leet 

eh. and it cost $4,141.52. On the western face is 
the inscription, ** Ellsworth.” A bronze medallion 
head of the hero, by M. F. Powers, is surrounded by 
a wreath of leaves and flowers, and below is the 
word * Excelsior... Above this inscription, on the 


Ells- 


when 


same side, is a coat-of-arms, found in some of 
worth’s books alter his death, designed hy him 
amere boy. It consists of two batth 
and a shield, on either of which are spears 
swords, cannon, and all the implements of war. 


on from the last letter 


flags 


a cross 


side 


On the east side is a quotati 








written by Colonel Ellsworth to his parents. It is: 

I am content, * * * * con it that He who noteth 
even the fall of a sparrow will have some purpose, even in 
the fate of one like me 


rhe following is the inscription on the north side : 


Cot, ELMER FE. ELLSWORTH, 
Commander of 
The First Regiment of New York Fire Zouaves. 
Milton, Saratoga County, N. Y., April Ith 
Killed at Alexandria, Va., May 24th, 1861, in taking 
the tirst rebel flag in the War for the Union 
The Volunteer Fire Department of the City of New York | 
co-operated ip the erection of this monument 


Born at 


gay | 
1837 


| 
/ , | 
There are other inscriptions, but this 1s the most 
striking. We give an illustration of the monument. 


ROCHEFORT AND HIS ESCAPE. 


ENRI DE ROCHEFORT -LUCAY, son of 
| Marquis Rochetort, was born in Paris in 1830, 
After a thorough education, he accepted a position 
in the Hotel de Ville, and in leisure hours wrote 
articles for the Charivari. His outspoken hostility 
to Napoleon IIL. caused him much trouble. He 
was in continual collision with the Government, and 
his bitterness became so personal that he was 
arrested, convicted and imprisoned, and his news- 
paper, the Laiterne, suppressed. He succeeded 
in escaping to Belgium, where he began publishing 
another fiery journal. The French Government tried 
to suppress this journal, but the effort only increased 
its popularity and circulation. Subsequently Napo- 
leon pardoned him, and he returned to Paris. For 
a time he appeared under restraint, much to the 
satisfaction of the friends of the Empire. But he soon 
grew tired of inactivity, and as he could not repub- 
lish his Lanterne, he started the Marseillaise. In 
this he was so extremely bitter and personal in his 
reflections on the Empress, that his paper was sup- 
pressed and he was sent to prison. On the fall of 
the Empire he was released, and elected Deputy to 
the Corps Legislatif. In the Commune he com- 
manded a barricade. On the establishment of the 
Provisional Government under Gambetta and Favre, 
he accepted a Cabinet portfolio. Buton the estab- 
lishinent of the Republic he was tried for his con- 
nection with the Commune and his incendiary 
utterances, and sentenced to the French penal 
colony at New Caledonia. A few days before sail- 
ing he married his mistress, to legitimize their 
children. 

After stopping at New Caledonia three months, 
he escaped, with his companions, on the 20th of 
March. They engaged an English bark of 400 tons 
burden to sail around the coast, and they swam 
to the vessel, being in the water from & Pr. M. until 
after midnight betore they were picked up, in a 
nearly exhausted condition, ‘Ihe captain did not 
know the rank of the fugitives at first, but after- 
wards discovered that one of them was Rochefort by 
means of a picture in an illustrated paper, when he 
threatened to take him back, but Rochefort induced 
him to accept a promise of ten thousand francs, be- 
sides the eighteen hundred already given. 

He gave a fearful picture of the life of the prison- 
ers confined at New Caledonia, particularly those 
sentenced for crime. ‘The condition of the political 
prisoners was more tolerable. They were not 
obliged to labor, and those who had money were 
allowed to purchase such comforts as were ob- 
tainable. 

He landed in San Francisco two weeks ago, and 
on arriving in New York was given a reception by 
his iriends. After a few days’ sojourn in the city 
he sails for Switzerland. 

In regard to political matters in France, Roche- 
fort expressed the opinion that the prospect for the 
Republicans is very bright; that MacMahon cannot 
sustain hituself three months; and that it is more 
than probable Thiers will be again at the head 
of the Government within that time. Thiers he 
thinks, deserves great credit for his unswerving 
fidelity to the Republic, and he (Rochefort) will do 
all he can to sustain him; but he thinks Gambetta 
the best man for the Republic. 

We give a portrait of this distinguished Com- 
munist; also a sketch of a scene in a Paris Com- 
munist meeting; of Rochefort’s escape from New 
Caledonia ; and a scene of a Communist meeting in 
New York. 


DEPARTURE OF THE STEAMSHIP 
‘STATE OF VIRGINIA.” 

Or of the most interesting spectacles to be seen 

in the city on a Saturday, is the departure of 
a State Line ocean steamer. We give an illustration 
this week of the scene at Pier 36, North River, on 
the sailing of the Stale of Virginia, Saturday, May | 
30th. The magnificent vessel is ready for sea. All 
the passengers and cargo are on board; the last 
hand has been shaken; and the sailors are casting 
off the lines, while the ship responds to the first 
movement of the propeller blades. liundreds press 
forward to catch a farewell glimpse of their friends. 
The daughter leans heavily on her father’s arm, and 
is almost inconsolable because her mother is going 
to visit friends in Europe. Others are delighted, 
for their relatives are to leave them for a year or 
two. The young boy and girl think the scene a 
beautiful one, and as the passengers on deck wave 
their hats while cheering, they can scarcely contain 
their enthusiasm. 

We also give pictures of incidents and national 
characters which are inseparable from a sea voy- 
age. The Englishman has just arrived in New York, 
loaded down with traps and luggage of every de- 
scription, while the typical Yankee is portrayed as 
he appears on landing in Liverpool with his travel- 
ing-bag. A squad of sailors are shown at their 
work, singing the ‘‘ Sailors’ Chorus.’’ The inquisitive 
passenger is not forgotten, nor the reminder of | 
** crossing the line.’’ When passengers stroll into | 
the engine-room, or intrude among the seamen in | 
their quarters, a sailor marks a ring around him | 
with a piece of chalk, which reminds him that he | 
has no business there, and a small fee is the price 
of his boldness, 


| where there is no floor 


| to state why they do so; 


THE FLOWER MISSION, 


HIS benevolent charity was started in Boston 
about five years ago. A young lady occupy- 


ing a leading position in philanthropic enterprises 
inaugurated the system by driving throughout the 
city in a carriage well-filled with buds and blossoms, 
Stoppil rat the hospitals, the prisons,and the houses 
that sheltered the poor, sick and dying, she dis 


tributed her floral gems with the sole idea of creat 
ing @ pleasure for those unable to enjoy the beanty 
of nature. Her efforts were so satisfactory, that her 
enterprise was imitated in New York, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, and other large until 
the Flower Mission has now become a recognized 
charity wherever there is human suffering. The 
Society having charge of the work in New York 
has for two or three years made itself a most wel- 
almoner. ‘The many hospitals and public 
the poor schools, and the dwellings of 
the struggling classes,are visited regularly during 
the warm months by the graceful Floras of the 
metropolis. 


cites, 


come 


msututions 


Last Summer we gave an illustration of the ser- 
vice of these kind women in the hospitals; now, 
we picture them in their rooms, No. 239 Fourth 


Avenue, on a morning for the reception and arrange- 
ment of such flowers as may be contributed by 
those who love to work in Nature’s paradise. The 
offerings are generally delivered in bulk, and 


several hours are occupied in forming attractive 
bouquets. 
Our illustration represents the ladies arranging 






the flowers for delivery to the various institutions. 


THE MEN OF KENT’S CAVERN. 


y EADERS of Sir C. Lyell’s ** Antiquity of Man” 

& are aware that he recognizes two distinct pe 
riods in geologically recent umes when Britain was 
in a continental condition. He supposes that the 
well-known ‘‘forest of Cromer.’ in Norfolk, in 
which Scotch pine and spruce first were prevalent, 
flourished at the close of the first of them; that 
in the intervening period, the land north of the 
Thames and bristol Channel was gradually sub- 
merged until a few mountain-tops alone remained 
above the sea; 
able, that the first appearance of man when he 
ranged from all parts of the continent into the 
British area, took place during the second conti- 
nental period. If, however, the new evidence from 
Kent’s Cavern has been correctly interpreted, the 
first appearance of man in Britain was prior to the 
second continental period, and must have been as 
early as the previous insular era. Indeed, unless 
we suppose him to have possessed the means of 
navigation, it must have been in the first continental 
period. It is worthy of remark that the hypothesis 
that the land south of the Thames and Bristol Chan- 
nel was not submerged during the interval separat- 
ing the two continental periods harmonizes well 
with the supposition that Devonshire was occupied 
by man during that interval. 

Though no one acquainted with the present state 
of the evidence would attempt to express in years, 
or other astronomical units, the amount of time 
represented by the deposits of the Ovine and Hy- 
nine periods, it cannot be doubted that the spindle 
whorls, the pottery, the bone combs, and the fibule 


| 


the Carlists 
Carrer. 


and, from the evidence then avail- | 


of the Black Mold—the first or uppermost of these | 


go back to Romano-British and pre-Roman times, 
to at least two thousand years from the present day 
asaminmum. All that is known about the granu- 
lar stalagmite—the preceding term of the series— 
points to the conclusion that it was formed slowly. 
That the main lines of drainage through the roof 
have remained unaltered is seen from the facts that 
those parts of the cavern which have an unusually 
thick floor of stalagmite have also, at present, more 
than an ordinarily copious drip; where the floor is 
but thin the drip is never of great amount; and 
for a few such places occur 
--the cavern is quite dry at all seasons; and 
further, wherever a couspicuous stalactite depended 
from the roof, there was found vertically below, 
nising from the granular stalagmite floor, a consid- 
erable boss of the same material to meet it; and 
whenever the lower or crystalline stalagmite floor 
was found in such a section, a similar but larger 
boss existed on it also. In several parts of the 
cavern there are names, initials and dates inscribed 
on the granular stalagmite,-where it is certainly of 
great thickness, and where additions are still being 
made to it. There is satisfactory evidence of their 
genuineness; and, though some of them are up- 
wards of two hundred and fifty years old, and are 
slightly glazed over, they are perfectly legible, and 
the film accreted on them cannot be more than the 
twelfth of an inch in thickness. It is not pretended, 
of course, that this rate must be taken as a trust- 
worthy chronometer for the entire thickness, but 
those who object to it must expect to be called on 
) and even if the objection 
should be sustained, it will be seen that, when a 
thickness of five feet presents itself for measure- 
ment—a rate even ten times as great as that which 
has certainly obtained for more than two and a half 
centuries —it betokens a gre&t antiquity. 

That the cave-earth, every portion of which is 
necessarily older than the most ancient part of the 
stalagmite covering it, was accumulated very 
slowly, is seen in the great number of small an- 
gular fragments with which the walls of the ca- 
vern have crowded it, and in the films of stalagmite 
which invest the bones and siones everywhere 
throughout the total depth of the mass, since 
each such film indicates that the spot the invested 
object occupies was a portion of the floor of the 
cavern during a time sufficient for its accretion, 


| in o’ nights. 


and that it was only prevented from growing into a | 


thick widespread sheet by the introduction and 
lodgment on it of a small installment of cave-earth. 

Whatever be the aggregate amount of time repre- 
sented by the less ancient deposits just spoken of, 
there can be little doubt that at Jeast fully as much 
is absorbed by the more ancient cavern history, of 
which the formation of the breccia and crys- 
talline stalagmite, as well as the subsequent 
destruction and dislodgment of great portions of 
these, are the exponents. It may be true that the 
breccia was introduced at amore rapid rate than 
the cave-earth; and, indeed, this is rendered not 
improbable by the great paucity of angular frag- 
ments of limestone, as well as of films of stalagmite, 
in the older deposit; but this is probably more than 
neutralized by the immense thickness of the crystal- 
line or older sialagmite as compared with that of 
the granular or more modern; the former being in 
one chamber but little short of twelve feet, whilst 
the latter has in no instance much exceeded five 
feet. 

Up to the present time, as the cavern has dis- 
ciosed more and more ancient men. it has shown 
that they were ruder and ruder as they withdrew 
into antiquity. The men of the Black Mold hada 
great variety of bone implements, they used spindle 
whorls, and made pottery, and smelted and com- 
pounded metals. The older men of the cave-earth 
made a few bone tools, they used needles, and 
probably stitched skins together, and even perfo- 
rated badgers’ teeth tu enable them to be strung as 
necklaces or bracelets, but they had neither spindle 


| 


whorls nor pottery, nor metals of any kind; their 
most powerful weapons were made of flakes of flint 
and chert, many of them symmetrically formed and 
carefully chipped, but it seems never to have oc 
curred to them to increase their efficiency by 
polishing them. The still more ancient men of the 


breccia have left behind them not even a single 
bone tool: they made implements of nodules, not 
flakes of flint and chert; tools that were rude and 


massive, had but little regularity of outline, and 
were but roughly chipped. 

It has not been unusual to hear the men of the 
Cave-earth period spoken of as Primeral Men, or 
{horiqines of Devonshire the discovery of men 
of higher antiquity in the same area is at once a 
proof that the names are inappropriate, and a 
warning against applying them to even the men of 
the breccia; for, though these are no doubt the 
oldest men yet known to us, they hint that further 
discoveries may yet be made. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DomESTIC, 


AT the the sixth annual session of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association in Boston, last week, the 





action of the nineteen Senators who voted against the 

resolve in regard to woman iffrage in the Massacl 
tts Legislature was pronounced a deliberate insult to 

the suffragists of Massachusett All the members 


of the Bowdoin Colle nore and freshinen clu 
except two, have refused to drill 
to leave town 
companions 


ge soph 
ind have been ordered 
The juniors are expected to fullow their 
The total cost of the construction of the 
Pennsylvania canals and railroads was $34,090,0835.91 
A daily illustrated paper is shortly to be started in 

San Fi The New York State Agrictiltural So 
ety’s Fair is to be held in Rochester from the 14th to 


incisco 


the 1sth of September, and five buildings are to be erected 

A small cotton crop is probable Mayor Wiltz. of 
New Orleans, says that unless more aid is forthcoming 
thousands of the sufferers from the recent thoods in Lou 
isiana will perish by famine Blackberries are five 


cents a quart in Charleston, 8. C The Philadelphia 
Board of Education has decreed that public scholars must 
do their learning as well as their reciting during school 


| hours, and has forbidden their taking any of their text 


AN INDIAN VILLAGE Our sketch represents a Ben 
galee village in India, in the region devastated by the 
famine In the foreground i young married woman | 


riding on a pony, with her little boy in front of her 


Near her another woman with a child. In the left- 
hand corner are some old men and women; and in the 
background is a woman carrying wood, a wagon drawn 
by bullock i pariah dog, and the village shop 


WARK IN SPAIN Our 
intrenchments to the left of San Candido (Las 
) near Bilbao. The war is still being prosecuted 
vigorously, though of late the Carlists have met with 


several reverses 


Spanish 


SRINUGGUR, the capital of Cashmere, is situated on the 
Jhelum River It was populous and a thriving 
city Its location is picturesque, with a winding river, 
and mountains in the distance 


once 


ancient canal 1 lake 

AGRICULTURK IN ENGLAND The laborers in the locked- 
out districts of the eastern counties of England have as 
higher 


discarding the badges of the 


refused to accept 
condition of 
Farm Laborers’ Guild, an organization detested by the 
masters and reverenced by the workmen The English 
journals are anxious that the misunderstanding will be 
settled, for fear the laborers will seek work in other 
countries, At present many of the farmers are doing 
their own work, while the man who once did the plow 
ing looks idly on, as seen in our illustration. 


a rule wages from their em 


ployers, on 


THE QUEEN IN AN ENGLISH HOSPITAL 
in company with a few friends, recently visited the 
wounded soldiers from the Ashantee war in the Victoria 
Hospital at Netley While passing through the dif 
ferent wards she found a soldier who had fought in the 
Indian and Crimean campaigna, and on hearing his story 






she burst into tears The next day he received a copy 
of her “Leaves trom my Journey through the High- 
lands,’’ with an inscription in ber own handwriting 


THe Wak IN Spain. —Spain has always been celebrated 
for the beauty of its landscapes. In poetry and in song 
its lovely valleys and snow-capped mountains have 
familiar to all civilized people. We give an 
illustration of the Valley of Sommorostro, 


become 


ExaMIniING Recruits.—The discipline and careful se 
lection of the troops in Germany are the admiration of 
military circles throughout the world. But it is doubt 
ful if the marvelous success of the late Franco-German 
war would have been achieved without this rigorous 
training. We give a sketch of the German Council 
weighing and examining recruits for the army. 


MovinG Spanish ARTILLERY.—The followers of Don 
Carios have had a hard time in regaining their old su- 
prethacy in Spain. Reverses, of late, have been the 
result of their best endeavors, The authorities in power 


seem determined to give them no quarter. Our pic- 
ture represents the passage of artillery en roule to 
Bilbao 


FUN. 


illustration represents { 


Queen Victoria, | 


|} Assembly 


| Estella 


books home with them The first packages of exhib 
itors’ goods for the Centennial have arrived, coming from 
Austria, Norway and Sweden... .The courts have decided 
Council Bluffs, not Omaha, must be the terminus of the 
Union Pacific Railroad....Ten thousand persons at- 
tended the Dunkards’ convention just held in Girard, UL. 

The officers of the steamship /daho admit that 
soundings were not taken until the vessel was on the 
point of striking on Fire Island, Long Island coast, last 
week. All the passengers were landed and sent to New 
York without loss of life The House of Representa 
tives passed the Senate ili to facilitate the works of im 
provement at the mouth of the Mississippi The 
Arkansas House of Representatives has impeached Chief 
Justice McClure and State Auditor Wheeler. Articles of 
impeachment reported against Associate 
Justices Stephens, Searle, and Btunett, Circuit Judve 
Kingston, Sheriff Oliver, J. R. Roland, Clerk of Pulask 
County, and several other officials connected with the 
late rebellion The New York stage-drivers struck for 
higher wages ; the proprietors refused to accede to the 
demands of the men, and all the stages were withdrawn 
fur several days The General Assembly of the Pres 
byterian Church met in St. Louis last week The 
annual session of the New York Social Science Associa 
tion was closed, the Secretary making a report 
pers on “ Pauperism,” 
‘Vital Statistics,’ 


have been 


ahd pa 
‘* Advanced Education,’ and 
being read. 


FOREIGN. 


Hek Britannic Majesty’s ship Niobe went ashore dur 
ing a fog at Cape Blane, Miquelon, and will probably 
provea total luss rhe seat of M. Bourgoing. the 
sonapartist, who has been elected to the Assembly from 
the Department of the Nievre, and who has gone to 
Chiselhurst to pay homage to the ex-Empress Eugénie, 
will be contested by the Republican candidate The 
St. Gothard Pass was practicable for carriages 
May 7th. The regular Summer service of the post over 
this pass was in operation again May 15th. The Julier 
Pass has also been opened recently In reply to an 
address of a deputation from the Department of the 
Gironde, ex-President Thiers said the Monarchy was im 
possible, the Conservative Republic alone being the one 
to reorganize and pacify France. He hoped that a dis- 
solution of the Assembly would be resolved upon. . 
The Paris papers think Ubat the Ministry is more for 
business than politicai purposes. A majority of the 
is said to be disposed to support the new 

The Carlists are intrenching themselves at 
The authorities in Chili have concluded that 
they had no right to imprison the captain of the Taena. 

The Parliament of Italy having rejected a measure 
proposed by the Minister of Finance, a Ministerial 
crisis exists at Rome....A man and wife have been 
burned alive in Jacobo, Mexico, for alleged sorcery. The 


made 


Ministry 


| alcalde is reported to have burned an old woman and 
| her son for the same cause... .An extradition treaty has 


, Chamber of Deputies 


‘* UNTIL CREMATED’? has taken the place of “ yours, till | 


death,”’ 


‘‘He handled his gun carelessly, and put on his angel 
plumage,” is the latest Western obituary notice. 


at the close of letters 


A Maine husband wanted to bet his wife thai she 


| eould whip a panther ; but she saw the joke, and refused 


to try, 

A Burravo father has persuaded his bad boy to stay 
The chain cost $4.80 and tie padlock 
seventy-five cents. 

DouGLas JERROLD was once told he could not make a 
pun on the signs of the zodiac ‘By Gemini, I Can 
cer,”’ he instantly replied 


Tue legislator who wanted to make kissing a mis 
demeanor probably never bad the pleasure of seeing a 
miss demean herself under the operation 


Tuk teacher asked an advanced schoolgirl why beer in 
French was feminine. She replied that it was probably 
owing to the fact that the boys liked it so we!l 


WAITER (to old man at a restaurant) 
Old Gent (to waiter) Yes; 
will it be long ”’ Wailer No, sir; 


‘“Tuke any pastry, 
bring me a pan 
round,"’ 


sir?’ 


cake ; 


A younG man of this city, Who was engaged to be mar 
ried, saw one of his sweetheart’s stockings floating from 
a clothes-line the other d iV, and cone luded he wouldn't 


Motuer, may I go out to sing’? 
Yes, my darling daughter; 

Prav for those wicked sellers of gin, 
And make them take to water! 


GetTina up in the night to give 
of soothing syrup is not what one cares about, but 
it’s hitting a fellow’s nose on the half-open door that 
corrugates his feelings 

Wuat is the difference between the smaller of the pyg 
mies recently seen by Bayard Taylor in Egypt and a 
blissful departure from earth ? One's a youth in Africa, 
and tother’s a euthanasia, 


A “arist’’ thus plaintively sighs of his woes: “Ifa 
toper meets a toper at a liquor shop, and a toper asks a 
toper just to take a drop, ought a toper’s wife to come, 
like Cruncher’s wife, And flop?” 

Tue California man who started the suggestion that it 
hurts a Chinaman to be stoned to death is advised to 
come East unless he wishes one of these dark nights for 
some friend to ‘*cut him dead.”’ 


Breakrast for ninety-nine,” said a waiter to a ver 
dant clerk at a hotel, not long ago. ‘ Thunder!’ said 
the clerk, ** we can’t do it."’ The waiter explained that 


ninety-nine was the number of the room 





AN ostentatious undertaker of Troy, having charge of 
an aristocratic funeral lately, mounted the stair steps 
and delivered the follewing address : ‘“‘ Ladies and gen 
tlemen will please keep their seats till the corpse passes 
out.” 

AN engineer on the Western North Carolina Railroad 
shouted to a crowd of rustics who had gathered to see 
the first train of cars come in, © Put dowp your um 
brellas ; y« scare the engine off the track!’ The um- 
brellas were lowered at once. 


| General Concha is at Vittoria. 


| ing on Duranona’s plantation in Cuba last week. 


the baby a dose | 


been finally arranged between Mexico and Italy... .The 
Italian Government has been again defeated in the 
...The German army, aecording 
to the official list, now numbers 1,324,940 men, with 
2,740 cannons. The presentation to Marshal Serrano 
of the credentials of General Corono as Minister from 
Mexico to Spain signalizes the restoration of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries Engagements 
take place daily between the Republican and Carlist 
forces for the péssession of the heights about Bilbao 
The Carlists have sur 
rounded a detachment of Republicans near Santander. 

.The King of Italy has refused to accept the resigna 
tion of his Ministers....In the recent election in France 
the Bonapartist candidate was successful The King 
of the Sandwich Islands, in lis address to the Legisla 
ture of the country, opposed the cession of territory to 
the United States. The great crucible steel casting for 
the Woolwich new 81-ton gun was run at Sheffield last 
week. One hundred and ninety-four men were engaged, 
who emptied six hundred and twenty-eight crucibles, 
each weighing seventy pounds net, into the casting pit. 
The weight of the casting in the rough 1s about twenty 
(ons, its length in the mold being thirteen feet, and 
diameter forty-two inches Five laborers were killed 
and twenty wounded in the destruction of a stone build 
They 
all belonged to a chain-gang. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 
Lypia THompson has gone to Europe. 


Mr. JeFFERSON will Booth’s Theatre next 
season. 
Miike. ToRRIANI, of the Strakosch opera troupe, has 


gone to Europe, but she will return 


play at 


Mr. Joun E. Owens has leased the Varieties Theatre, 
New Orleans, for the season of 1874-°75 


Apeuina Patti has returned to London, and will 


shortly appear at the Royal Italian Opera. 


AN immense air-pump has been erected in the Colos- 
seum, to keep the place cool this Summer 


Miss KELLoGG has in contemplation the bringing out of 
Balfe’s opera, ‘‘ The Talisman,”’ in the Fall. 


G. L. Fox closed his Broadway Theatre on Saturday 
night, and has set forth on a professional tour of the 
country. 

WacHTEL’s son, who has been preparing himself to 
become a great delineator, like his father, is obliged to 
rest because of ill health. 

Biuov Heron, the gifted and charming little daughter 
of Matilda Heron, is playing at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
in the character of Oliver Twist, 

Cuares W. Fisu, the bareback rider, is in St. Peters 
burg. He says, on his return to America he will ride 
with any one for the ghampionship of the world and 
$5,000. 

DurinG Charlotte Cushman’s engagement at Booth's 
Theatre, next season, George Vandenhoff will return to 
the stage, after an absence of fourteen years, and act in 

Macbeth * and «Henry VIIL" which will then be 
revived in a magnificent manner. 








THE ENGLISH TRAVELER. 
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THE GREAT CITY. 
| TOO gazed that way 


And in the fu.ihest light the eye could reach 
Low down on the horizon, I beheld 
Against an orange sky a purple < " 
A cloud that did not changé, nor melt, nor move 


And still there wer: laint 
A mystery of towers and wa 


Ar n the shadow a g t« 
All purple—and I knew that it Rot 

* * 
I only knew of Rome, that I was there 
A great strange city, lovelicr it = his 
Than all the golden greenness of the lill 
And in its shadows, gloriou ir bevon 
The purple dropping skirts of thunder cloud 
A city of all colors and fair shapes 
And gleams of falling water day and night 
Resonant with bells, and voices musical; 
Lit up with rainbow fountains in the day 
Lit up with rain of ¢ ed stars by night 
Where one might wander eacl v and be lost 
And every day find some new wilderness 
And full of some invisible, strange cl 


Of presence—what, I know not—but it seemed 
As if the air was breath of many souls 
Sighing together in a speechless hymn 
Io a long sadness that was yet not pain 


THE CURSE OF CAERGWYN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* MARJORIE’S TRIALS,” 
‘‘Ivy’s PROBATION,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
RS. D’ESTE was turning over Gwen's basket 
| of flowers—tenderly, as flower-lovers handle 
the fair, fragile blossoms which are to them 
something more than beautiful forms, almost 
like living, sentient creatures. 

“They are just types of ourselves,” said she to 
Lilias, who sat near, busy with a sketch of the 
Gray House and its background of cloud-topped 
mountain. ‘' Here is Gwen ’'—glancing over at the 
corner where Gwen sat absorbed in her letter- 
writing, and laying a purple violet on Lilias’s can- 
vas. ‘* And I believe most of us are represented in 
this silent kingdom. There are the elegant and re- 
fined flowers, the flaunting vulgar blossoms, the 
modest gentle things, hiding themselves away, and 
discovered only by the sweetness of their good 
deeds; the stately and dignified great ladies of 
lily and rose; the homely, honest, useful creatures 
which the world cannot do without in plants any 
more than it can in men and women. We can find 
them all.’ 

‘*That discovery is worthy of me, mamma,’ 
laughed Lilias. ‘‘Show me myself in your repre- 
sentative world, please. Iam curious to see what 
1 am hke.” 

Mrs. D’Este held up a cluster of graceful white 
lily-bells. 

** Thanks,” cried Lilias. ‘I wish I could find 
something for you, mamma, only I don’t think there 
is anything in creation—stay, this must do for lack 
of better.’’ She broke a blossom off a pale, blush- 
tinted azalea-tree on the table near her. ‘ Gwen,” 
said she, ‘come here and listen to mamma's poeti- | 
cal fancies.”’ 

While this play was going on at one end of the 
room, Gwen, at the other, was wrapping up a 
death-shaft in the most innocent-seeming covering 
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Strathgyle, and sorry for him i she was dis-} had no strength to meet. One of the great crises 
maved that this should come upon him so soon— | that had haunted him and overshadowed all his L fe 
and that thought swallowed up ever) er one | was, he recognized, drawing near, The tranquillity 
for the moment of these last years wasr ot the final rest after the bat- 
‘+> will wait and walk up th | with vou,’ | tle; it was only that lullin the terrible struggle when 
Vyvyan was saying when Mrs. l'Est the battalions pause and take breath, or close up 
to what was passing around her; and the their ranks and reform for a fresh onslaught. Sir 
of-course words in ted a it deal 1 tha Owen's heart failed him for the issue; this time it 
their obvious mei rt was nothis own life, but a younger and dearer one, | 
It was a transparent version of the ld st which was to be immolated. 
vet the two who were acting out the little pla Sir Owen, spent and worn with his own defeat 
who had hardly conlessed the de ne secret to | turned away: he could not look on and see this 
themselves, and who would have died rather than | other sacrifice. Mane 
betray it to any other, walked away in a 
fidence, never dreaming that it was written up in CHAPTER XXIV. 
illuminated letters for alt the world to read I was after the repose following a week of un 
Mrs. D'Este sat down to think it al over, whilst | usual suffering, which had kept Vyvyan in close 
the three young people lingered through the green | attendance upon him, that Sir Owen gathered him- 
lanes as if | morning 8 ce were se self for a great efiort. His sensitive features were 
and quite oblivious of poor =r Swen, look quivering, his pale hands fluttering nervously about 
fully at his unread file of daily papers. the pages of the unread book which lay upon his 
Old Morgan, with his dogs at heel, came down} knee. He felt as if he were about to commit a das- 
the hill just as the party uted it, and would! tardly and cruel action—to turn the secret which 
have turned aside but that his young master called | he jad surprised against its owner—with the 
to him. weapon it had itself furnished to stab the innocent 


‘*Morgan, come here; the ladies want to speak 


}to you. They are curious about the old Caergwyn 
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heart, which had, in its generous abandonment, 
betrayed itself to him. He suffered cruelly, strug- 


traditions, and would like to hear some of your | ¢ling with this sense of wrong, in conflict with an 


stories. 

“You must come down to Little Caergwyn,”’ 
said Lilias, kindly, ‘and let us hear your wonderful 
tales, Morgan. Nobody can tell them as well as 

} you.” 
" The old man looked sullen and displeased ; not 
even Lilias’s winning smile, which Vyvyan thought 


irresistible, could thaw his icy mood, 


} overwhelming sense of duty. 


His son, who had been glancing at him anxiously 
from time to time as he sat at his desk in the same 
room, rose at last, and came over to him. 

‘* The wind is westerly to-day, sir,”’ 
the sun is warm on the terrace. Will you take a 
turn on my arm? It may revive you.” 

“Vyvyan,” began Sir Owen, without replying 


* Young lady,” said he, fixing his keen eyes upon | directly to his son’s invitation, ‘‘ there are matters 


her bright young face, and reading all the happi- 


ness there as plainly as a book, ** these things are 
not fit to make sport for the unbelieving—least of 
ll for you. Take care how you make a play of 


things too solemn to be lightly meddled with.’ 

And, whilst the young people stood astonished 
and a little abashed at his rebuke, the old man 
called his dogs and went off, muttering angrily to 
himself. 

** He gets old and crabbed,”’ said Vyvyan, apolo- 
getically. ‘ Poor old Morgan! 
creature, too. He was so good to us when we were 
boys.” 

* 7] must make friends with him,’ remarked Lilias. 
‘* Morgan is the only member of the household who 
refuses to be on good terms with me, and it hurts 
my feelings.”’ 

\nd then they arrived at the entrance to the Gray | 
House, and found Vyvyan’s horse waiting for him. 

He rode off to Pembroke, thrilling from the touch | 


| 


of that little hand, half intoxicated with the joy | fearfully repeated. 


which had come to him. The old burden of doubt 
was lifted off as if it had never been, and he had no 
thought to wonder what had become of it. 
had suddenly become a rapturous song. The pur- 
pling woods, the fresh, breezy moor, the lark as she 
| mounted and trilled high over his head, the sweet 
breath of the Spring flowers in his path—all seemed 
to him to be fairer and sweeter than they had ever 
been before, as he gave himself, with a force the 
stronger from its long repression, to the supreme joy 
which had been suddeniy unfolded to him. 
His nature was of that intense kind which, slow to 
grasp, holds on to what it has once taken up with 


| 


the tenacity of a death-grip. That love would be the | another,’ said Sir Owen; 


one love ot his life 
other. On David's brighter temperament, more 
susceptible as it was to outward impressions, the 
early wound might leave its mark, but it would 


in the world. She was writing to Lady Durnford, | heal naturally and healthily as the years went on, | 


and this is what she was saying : 


‘‘Dear Lapy Durnrorp—Many thanks for your 
nice letter. I am sorry to hear that you will be 
detained in London so much longer, both for my 
own sake and because you will miss all the beauty 
of the Spring—and it is so lovely here just now! 
You know what our woods are at this time. 

‘You ask me about Lilias. 


are going to be verified. We shall keep her amongst 
us, and convert her into a real Welshwoman after 
all. Is it not delightful to think of? I feel so 
happy about it, and | know how pleased you 
will be. 

‘Mr. Caergwyn has left Oxford, and is here now. 
Sir Owen is quite an invalid, and never leaves the 
house. We sit with him and read to him by turns, 
and make what he calls quite a family party in his 
study every day. He seems to enjoy this invasion 
of womankind, and says he does not. know how he 
has got on so long without us. 

“The Hall is quite transformed. You know it 
used to be a sort of ‘ bogey’ to me, but I am quite 
at home there now. Lilias and I have inspected all 
the ghost-haunted rooms, and learned all the pic- 
tures by heart, and Mrs. Phillips, the housekeeper, 
has introduced us to all the winding stairs and mys- 
teries. She is quite delighted to have ‘ ladies about 
again,’ she says. 

“Old Morgan, the old family servant, is not so 
obliging. They say he has a wonderful store of old 
legends and family ghosts, but he resolutely ignores 
all our attempts to make friends with him. Vroba- 
bly he is of a contrary opinion to good Mrs. Phillips, 
and considers that ‘ladies about’ are by no means 
an advantage at Caergwyn. Certain it is that we 
cannot get a ‘ ghost of a ghost’ from him. 

‘Now I must say good-by. Mrs. D’Este sends 
her kindest regards, and, with much love from 
Lilias and myseif, believe me, dear Lady Durnford, 
your very affectionate young friend, 

““Gwen WILLYAMsS.”’ 

As Gwen closed her letter a shadow passed 
across the window. 

* Here is Vyvyan Caergwyn,”’ said Mrs. D'Este, 
as she rose and went forward to meet him. 

He came in through the glass door, after the old 
familiar fashion, intermitted during those last Au- 
tumnal weeks, when everything had somehow 
dropped out of ES. The circumstance was not 
lost upon either Mrs. D’Este or Lilias. 

“Thanks,” he answered to Mrs. D’Este’s in- 
quiries, ‘‘ my father is as well as usual to-day. I 
came to make a further demand on your iindases 
for him. I have to ride to Pembroke, and must be 

absent for the greater part of the day, and a new 
box of books has just arrived from London. You 
know how uncertain my father’s sight is now, and 


I suppose I ought 
not to say pay Ging about it, but your predictions | 
) 


and the very pain would be a wholesome correc- | 


He is a faithful | cannot, dare not, say to my heir, * Marry 


family matters—which we two should talk over 
whilst there is time. 
how short the time may be now. 

Vyvyan grasped lus father’s hand closely for all 
reply, and Sir Owen went on. 

‘it is a strange, mysterious fate,’ said he, 
‘which sets Caergwyn apart from other families, 
and forces me to turn my face resolutely away from 
the comforts which any other man, in my place, 
might reasonably hope to enjoy. 1, and | alone, 
bring 
home a fair young bride, to fill the place I shall 


leave empty; let me see my grandchildren before | | 


die; let me know that my name will be handed 
down to another generation.’ No; all this is for- 
bidden to me.” 

Vyvyan stood before him, with his face sternly 
set, but he did not speak. 

‘It would be folly—madness,’’ continued his 
father—‘* to disregard the warnings so often and so 
We dare not tempt Fate, and 
invite sorrow and suffering again; we have no right 
to bring other lives into the shadow of our myste- 


All life | rious destiny. 


Vyvyan bowed his head. 

‘*We have known of late—only too temptingly,”’ 
continued Sir Owen, glancing at Gwen's violets, 
and at the fifty little devices for his comfort and 
relief which were round and about him—‘ that 
Caergwyn might be brightened as other men’s 
homes are brightened. But that temptation is one 
to be sternly resisted.”’ 

He paused, but still his son did not speak. 

“It is not for one man to map out the life of 
‘‘the authority and in- 


his heart would never hold any | fluence even of a father have no right to arrogate 


so much; we must each live our own lives. But, if 
] might now, with the shadow of the great change 
upon me, speak a word to guide your future, it 
would be, ‘Go on in the path you have so nobly 
commenced ; fill your heart and your life with the 


tive, deepening and settling the impulsive, easy | great task you have undertaken. Let it be to 


nature. 

Not that any part of this reasoning came to Vy- 
vyan —he simply passed all through that sweet 
Spring day in a sort of delirium of happiness. He 

| had need, poor fellow, to drink deeply of that one 

| draught of pure, unmixed joy; it was the last he 

would lift to his lips for many a weary day. | 
* * * * * 


| 
| The two young girls found Sir Owen turning over | 
| his papers. 

‘* Here is my favorite paper 
me hear that first?’’ he said, in reply to Lilias’s | 
question. ‘* There is another letter by ‘ Hampden’ 

| —-I can just make oug the signature. That is a voice 

; to move mountains. 
heard again. I must ask Milsom which of our young | 

| statesmen it is.’’ 

Lilias gave one quick look of surprise at Sir 
Owen's unconsciousness, and then sank down on a 

| low seat at his feet, and read with averted face and | 
burning heart. 


you, wife and child and home.’ Is this a hard sen- 
tence ?”’ 

“ Yes, it is hard,’’ breathed the young man, lift- 
ing his gray, drawn face to his tather’s—* itis hard.” 

** And yet,’’ cried Sir Owen, in a tone of distress, 
‘* it is wise, it is just, Vyvyan.”’ 

‘Yes, itis wixe and—just,”’ repeated the son, in 


| a hard, strained voice. 


The rapturous hope, so newly born, was dying 
hard at that moment, and its death-throes pained 


may I ask you to let | Sir Owen’s heart. 


‘* Vyvyan, my poor boy!” said he. 
His warning had come too late; the ‘‘ curse” 
had worked its ill already—had gathered its tale of 


I am glad it is making itself | blighted hearts in another generation. 


But something might yet be saved, and the full 


| measure spared. 


‘She is too good and too fair for a sacrifice,’ 
said he; and his son returned: 
“Yes. Itshall never be!’? And Vyvyan counted 


Gwen, hovering about the room, | that promise, so solemnly given, as sacred as a vow 


giying here and there those touches which Sir | made by a deathbed. 


| Owen declared had transformed his bachelor den 
into a fairy palace, was“arrested presently by the 
impassioned tones of the reader, and came and 
| stood by Sir Owen's chair, almost holding her 
| breath to listen. Sir Owen sat upright, in rapt 
interest. 


‘*Tf it had been David!” sighed Sir Owen, 
scarcely knowing that he spoke aloud. ‘‘ There 
was a time when I| thought But he was only 
a lad.” 


Poor Sir Owen! He so coveted that goodness and 


sweetness for his desolate house; it was so hard to 


‘It is grand !"’ he exclaimed, as Lilias laid down | let it go with all its beautiful promise. 


the paper and turned her face, all lighted up with 
| triumphant enthusiasm, towards him. 
It must carry all before it. That man will be one 
of the regenerators of his country.”’ 

They were all silent for a few minutes—Gwen 
with tears in her eyes, as was her wont when 
moved, Lilias quivering with suppressed emotion. 


eart, fearlessly and uncompromisingly; there is 


| of aim later on in life. 
;man. I wonder who he is?” 

**Cannot you guess, Sir Owen?” 

She had not meant to speak, but the words forced 
themselves out. 
him, her eyes dilated, her hands trembling. 

) Sir Owen turned pale. 

‘* And you knew it?” said he, presently. 

‘Yes, I knew it,’’ she answered; “ and I should 

| have guessed it without knowing.” 

with unconscious exultation. 

| How had she guessed it ? 

| been laid bare before her, which had been hidden 
even from him? Sir Owen received the thought 

| with a new shock. Events were multiplying about 


he sage yee have spoilt him for Evans's reading. If | him; he stopped for a few minutes to collect his 


you could spare him an extra hour or so-—”’ 
‘“*T will go up at once,”’ said Mrs. D’Este. 
‘Let me go, mamma—and Gwen,” interposed 


Lilias, putting aside her colors and brushes; ‘and | ing, abashed; 


ou can drive up in the afternoon after luncheon. 


ou ought not to walk, and it will take some time 


to get t 
almost directly. 

“Thank you,”’ said Vyvyan, looking at her with 
grateful, admiring eyes. 


Mrs. D’Este caught the look and its response in 
Ljlias’s shy eyes, and found herself mentally ex- 


claiming, in a sort of consternation : 
‘* What will Strathgyle say ?”’ 


startled senses. 

When he looked up again, the flashing, exultant 
face was turned away: the proud head was droop- 
the little quivering fingers were busy 
| with the pages of a new book. She had gathered 

back the secret which had escaped her so un- 


e carriage ready ; Gwen and I can be there | expectedly, and Sir Owen knew that it was not for 


| him to betray any knowledge of it. 


, dall—reader and listener wandering off to thoughits 
of deeper personal interest; and it was a relief 
when Mrs. D'Este came in and sent the young 


‘Splendid! | 


Vyvyan turned away, and at that moment there 
came a faint rustle of womanly garments, and a 
waft of perfume through the half-opened door. 

‘*May I come in?” called a sweet voice, and 


} Lilias stood there with her arms full of a burden as 


none of the hesitation which the pulling of twenty | around. 
strings—strings of expediency, of fale mercy, of | 
mixed motives—produces, hindering the directness | fresh bright Spring attire, with an indescribable 

I should like to know that ; glow of happiness illuminating her beautiful face, 


fairas herself. ‘‘It is the first rose of the season,” 
said she—‘‘ we have been nursing it for Sir Owen. 


‘He must be a young man,” said Sir Owen, | Is it not lovely? Mamma is speaking to Mrs. 
presently, musing; ‘‘ he speaks straight trom the | Phillips.’ 


She set her burden down on the table and looked 
But Vyvyan had disappeared. 
Sir Owen looked at her as she stood there in the 


| and he felt as if he had committed a murder. He 
| had struck a dagger into that innocent, trusting 


; | heart, and repaid the kindness of these past weeks | 
She had risen and stood before | with what must seem like base ingratitude. And 


| yet it was for her own sake that he had done it; it 
was to save her from a worse fate that he had in- 
flicted this blow. 


If it had only been David! It is only on the 


She spoke | bride of the heir that the doom must fall. If it had 


been David and not Vyvyan who had won the love 


Hada Vyvyans soul | of the daughter-in-law Sir Owen would have chosen 


out of all the world, this trouble might have been 
spared to them all. 

He looked round for Vyvyan, but Vyvyan had 
| disappeared ; and Lilias stood behind the shelter of 
her rose-tree, a little confused and perplexed. She 
saw that she had interrupted a ¢cfe-d-tete between 
the father and son, and she was conscious of a con- 
straint which made her feel asif she had intruded at 
the wrong moment. 

Sir Owen's next words startled her. 
| ‘* My dear,” said he, holding out his hands to her, 
| ** will you always believe—whatever may come— 








But the rest of the reading that day was flat and | that you were as a dear daughter to me, and that I 


would have spared you at any cost to myself? Will 
you always believe this of me?” 
What did he mean? She was frightened at the 


girls for their afternoon’s walk, whilst she took their | tender solemnity of his tone, and the tears rushed 


place by Sir Owen’s side. 


She had been so long accustomed to refer every-| Jt had been a great day for Sir Owen; only with 


thing to puoteyte, that she could not all at once 
)» 


ghake off the 


all the proud elution on the one hand, there had 


ondage ; besides, she was fond-of! come on the other a foreboding dread, which he 


| to her eyes as she gave him both her hands. 
What did he mean? The words often came back 


to her afterwards, raising an agony of doubt, a sus- j 


picion that stung like a serpent. Poor sir Owen! 


said he, ‘‘ and 


1 need searcely remind you | 


the morbid accusing, bred of his weakness. 


| It was but the wistful vindication of himself against 
} 
| * * * * * * 


‘Sir Owen is sadly changed,’ said Mrs. D’Este, 


mournfully, as the mother and daughter drove back 
to Little Caergwyn. ‘* He will scarcely be long with 
us, | fear.”’ ; 

Was this why Vyvyan had not spoken, save for 


that first briet greeting—-why he had not waited, 
according to his wont, to hand the ladies to their 
carnage, and to Jinger over the parting words 
always so foolishly sweet to both He had not had 
the courage to see in their faces the sentence he had 
himself read only too plainly. 

So Lilas persuaded herself through the silent 
drive homewards. She thought, too, that she 
understood Sir Owen's little spec h: itwas his form 
of farewell, and her heart was moved and tender at 
the thought. 

Altogether it was a sorrowful evening at Little 
Caergwyn. Gwen had gone back to her own home, 
and the solemn shadow of death which was hanging 
over the Gray House made itself felt in that other 
home which almost seemed to belong to it, and to 
have the right to share its sorrows. 

‘The wind had risen, after one of those bright but 
| treacherous May days, and threatened a gusty, 
stormy night, and Mrs. D'Este and Lilias sat late 
together, talking sorrowfully of Sir Owen, and 
listening to the wind as it wailed amongst the tree- 
tops. 

Later on, when it had risen to a storm, in the 
deepest hour of the night, Lilias came into het 
mother’s room with bare feet on the ground, sob 
bing like a frightened child. 

| ‘* Take me in your arms, mother; I have had 
such a terrible dream !”’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ROYAL personage fromthe Continent had just 
l been received with all the accustomed 
honors, at Dover Harbor, and afterwards dis 
patched, with all the observances due to his exalted 
rank, by special train to London.  Half-a-dozen 
officers, who had formed part of the guard of honor, 
turned, when the ceremony was over, into the 
billiard-room of the * Lord Warden *’ Hotel. They 
| there met and fraternized with another half-dozen 
of the brave defenders of the country, who had 
| come over from Shorncliffe, and were endeavoring 
to kill some of the valuable time which the pacific 
principles of their rulers, unfortunately for them 
had leit so heavy on their hands. 

Amongst the first party of officers was a young 
ensign—the junior ensign, in fact—of the —th, just 
then stationed at Dover. A tall, fair young fellow 
was this junior ensign, of a fine athletic figure, with 
moreover, a frank, open eved Ingenuousness ot ex- 
pression in his fair face which had gained him in the 
regiment the sobriquet of ‘‘ the Daisy.”’ 

He wore his uniform—which was exceedingly be- 
coming to him—as if he were new to it, and he had 
not ceased to be, according to a gracious and Jaud- 
able regimental custom, the butt of his senior and 
better-seasoned brother officers, although the frank 
good temper with which he was in the habit of 
meeting and parrying the happily conceived attacks 
upon him had already earned for him an honorable 
popularity amongst his gallant confréres. 

This young fellow sat a little apart, near a win- 
Slow which looked out upon the Admiralty pier, 
and upon the full tide dashing up on to the shingly 
beach below. He was watching, with a somewhat 
divided interest, the game of billiards—at which 
amusement he was as yet a novice—being played 
before him, and listening at the same time to the 
boom of the breaking waves as they tossed them- 
selves upon the pebbly shore. 

That sound had, and would have all his life long, 
a peculiar fascination of interest for him. It re 
minded him of one supreme, never-to-be-forgotten 
emotion. Even now, as he sat there gazing 
abstractedly out over the heaving blue waters, with 
the rattle of billiard-balls and the flowing tide of 
gay banter and jest in his ears, he was living over 
one intense moment in his past history. He was 

| trampling through the brushwood and briers of a 
| deep country wood, crushing out the fragrance of 
| the young green ferns under his hasty feet, with that 
sullen, threatening roar of ocean in his ears and a 
horror of unspeakable dread in his heart. The 
tranquil murmur of the green boughs as they 
swayed to the breeze, the soit melody of the song- 
birds over his head, jarred upon him again with a 
sort of incongruous discord, whilst through their 
peaceful whispers broke, like an awful under-cur 
rent of menace, that solemn, intermittent boom, 
striking upon his heart at each repetition hke a 
death-knell. He awoke with a shudder from the 
terrible dream, and—— Could he be dreaming 
still, or had his wandering thought conjured up the 
name he heard dropped into the midst of the light 
| babble of tongues about the billiard-table ? 

‘*Miss D’Este—yes, that was the name,’ some- 
body was saying. ‘ Awfully pretty—came out last 
season—all to nothing, the prettiest girl in London.” 

‘Any tin? Where does she hang out? Do you 
know her? <Any chance for a fellow’? Introduce 
me—I have a passion for beauty, and éspecially 
for beautiful heiresses,’’ spoke another voice, that 
of a captain of the —th, the regiment to which the 
young ensign belonged. He, the young ensign, was 
wide awake now, sitting bolt upright upon his chair, 
and flushing hot up to his fair temples. 

‘Too late, old fellow,”’ the first speaker retorted 

‘too late, as you always are for everything. The 
beauty —by-the-way, she is not an heiress —she 
comes of the poor branch of the family—is snapped 
up. Beauties always are.”’ 

“ Just like my crushing luck!’’ returned the cap 
tain, with a groan of mock despair. ‘ But is that a 
sober fact, or only invented on the spur of the 
; moment, to tantalize me and keep the young lady 

for yourself? You're not incapable of it, Mac 
| pherson.”’ 
‘Fact, I assure you. 





My authority for the state- 
ment is Owen—Harry Owen of Pentmawr—you 
know him—dined with him at our mess at Pem- 
broke ; he was down at Aldershot with some of our 
fellows a month ago. By-the-way, I fancy he was 
hit himself; he was as vicious as a man mostly is 
when he is raw and smarting.” 

‘Poor old Owen! Well, it won’t hurt him to be 
dropped down a peg or two. But if one may ask, 
who is the happy man who has succeeded in carry 
ing off this peerless creature from all competitors? 
I am interested in tracing out the history of the 
beauty I have missed.” 

“The happy man is a Welsh fellow—Caerg some 
thing, hard and Celtic—Caergwyn, that’s it.” 

“Welsh? Caergwyn? Hullo! Why it sounds un- 
commonly like—-— Permit me to congratulate you, 
old fellow !" : 

And the captain of the —th faced round sud 
denly and contronted the young ensign, with eyes 
that sparkled mischievously at sight of the height 
ened color and uncontrolled confusion betraved 
by the young man. 

“*Pon my word, a splendid idea! Had no notir 
you were such a hero, Caergwyn,”’ drawled 





young lieutenant, scenting the prey, and strollin 
up. ‘Yon are going in for matrimony early. i 
seems; tell us bow it’s done, there’s a good fellow. 
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I’m deucedly unlucky always—never can get a | 
pretty girl to look my way. Shall be glad of any 
hints on the subject from a successful competitor, 
you know.” He seated himself across a chair ip 
front of h's victim, and waited for his answer. 

‘Come, don't be shy, man!"* exclaimed the cap- 
tain, enjoying the joke, which appeared to have 
‘taken ’’ better than most of the attempts upon 
the ** last joined youngster’ had done. Ring the 
bell, Crawfurd: we'll o ra couy of bottl ol 
champagne, and drink to the lovely Miss D'Hste and 
the brave Caergwyn By-the-way, whats het 
nam There's a goud ak tl ma eiris mi e.”’ 

David, thus baited, rose to his teet 

Pardon me,” said he, walking close up to his 

superior officer, and speaking in a low tone, ** but 
there are some things Sir, it’s awfully rude to 
bring a lady’s name into a conversation like this. | 


shall be much obliged to you to respect this one, 
for the future at all events.’ 

He turned away as he finished speaking 
other laughed, not altogether an easy laugh. 
Was something in his subordinate’s q 
rebuke which impressed him unaceor 

’Pon my word, the youngster’s 
would do well to take a lesson from 
men,’’ remarked a fourth officer, who 
previously spoken. 

He was the colonel, 


and the 
There 
dignity of 
tably. 

neht. You 
him, gentle- 
had not 


s quiet 





and his remark, with its some- 


what irritating suggestion, remained unchallenged. 

David, struggling with a whole army of outraged 
susceptibilities, strode hurriedly down the long 
room, and drew up at the entrance, face to face 
with—Strathgyle. 


Strathgyle’s eyes glowed with a slow, sullen fire ; 
his lounging bulk filled up the doorway, and he 
mit ade no movement to allow David to pass. 

‘| beg your pardon, Lord Strathgyle,”’ intimated 
the young fellow, at last. 

‘Tl beg yours, Mr. a~a—Gwencaer,”’ with an in- 
flection of intense insolence and without moving. 

‘Myname is Caergwyn of Caergwyn,” corrected 
David: quietly. ‘* Have the goodness to allow me to 
pass, my lord.” 

‘Presently. I have not done with you yet, Mr. 
Gwyneaer,”’ answered Strathgyle, without any 
modification of his offensive manner. ‘‘ Stay a 
moment, though.’’ He dropped back a step or two, 
and ente red the open door of an adjoining apart- 


ment. ‘‘May I trouble you to step in here? I 
have something to say to you; and my views of the 
conduct of a gentleman ’*—with scorn{ul emphasis 


—‘‘do not happen to permit me to handle a lady’s 
name in the hearing of your boon companions.” 

David raised his head and looked with his fearless, 
conscience-clear eyes straight mto Strathgyle’ 

** Well, my lord ?’* said he. 

Strathgyle set his back against the door-post, and 
looked at his young antagonist. This, in his dis- 
torted eyes, was the braggart boy who had taken 
credit with Lilias for the work of a man and the 
brain of an intellectual Titan; who had—if he had 
done anything —as Lilias’s discarded lover con 
temptuously and inconsistently argued—caught her 
girlish fancy with the flimsy false pretense, and had 
thrust his boyish love—at least for the moment 
between her and the true, legitimate attachment she 
had disowned for him! ‘This was the man who had 
stolen from him—-Strathgyle —his birthright —what 
he had counted scarcely his own than 
the title he was born to —Lilias’s love. 

And now, in his intolerable presumption and 
vanity, he was daring to receive the homage of his 
companions for a success he had won by fraud and 
falsellood —to drag the name he had presumed 
to link with his own through ihe disrespect of 
the mess-room jests and jeers; and this name— 


as less 


Strathgyle grew white with a cold fury of rage 
as he told it to himself—was the name of the woman 
he Joved, and had loved all his life! 


Strathgyle was unjust, as a furious man always is ; 
and perhaps the half-consciousness that he was un- 
just made him more furious still. He spoke now with 
the insuflerable arrogance of insult, such as brought 
the peaceful blood in a hot rush to David's calm 


cheek (To be continued.) 


ELEGANCE IN BUSINESS. 

NEW YORK SALESROOM OF THE WILSON 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY—THE MOST 
ELEGANT ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES—SOME FACTS AND REFLECTIONS, 

HIS is not alone or simply the practical age.—the 
age of steam and the telegraph, of railroads 

and machinery, of invention and the application 
of man’s ingenuity and skill to the discovery and 
perfection of whatever can contribute to the satis- 
faction or gratification of the wants and necessities 
of the race. In this particular it is indeed a mar- 
velous age, surpassing all others in effort and 
achievement, But it is something more than this. 
It is an era, also, of elegance and refinement, of a 


THE 


| Merriman & Co., 


| favorite with the mass of the people 


fine appreciation and a sedulous cultivation of all | § ( 
| invariable success over all other machines at the | 


those arts that at once beautify and glorify human 
life. The esthetic is an essential part of the cul- 


ture of the time, and its influence and the interest | 


felt in it are steadily widening and deepening. ‘The | 
evidence of this is apparent on every hand. It is 
seen in the marts of trade-—in the market-places of 
the land—not less conspicuously than in the homes 
of the people. The time is not long past since the 
banker and the merchant were content to do busi- 
ness in dingy and illy-furnished offices, with the 
simplest and plainest surroundings, spending the 
best portion of their lives inclosed within time- 
— walls, whose cheerless aspect was symbol- 

cal of everything but comfort and contentment. 
T hose were the stage-coach days, the ‘ good old 
days,’’ when human life ran in a groove and human 
endeavor was curbed by asettled hostility to every- 
thing of the nature of progress. 

How great is the change of to-day the magnifi- 
cent business structures, with their superbly titted 
up offices and counting-rooms and stores, which 
abound in all the chief cities of the land, abundantly 
testify. And this change is the expression of the 
higher and broader civilization of the time as com- 
Lye a with a period not more than a generation 
yack; it is the physical manifestation of the im- 
proved character, quite as much as of the greater 
wealth, of the people of to-day, marking to the mind 
of the philosopher, in association with other facts, 
an epoch in the intellectual and material progress 
of the race—a progress that has not yetreached the 
point of culmination, and the future possibilities of 
which only the vision of the seer may discern. 

Thus much by way of preface to a description of 
the New York Salesroom and Offices of the Wilson 
Sewing Machine Company, a view of the interior of 
which is presented in the illustration on page 221, 
and which we do not hesitate to pronounce the 
most elegant in arrangement, the most sumptuously 
beautiful in decorations, and the most perfect in all 
its appurtenances, in the United States. 

This superb establishment is located in the large 
marble block, Nos. 827 and 829 Broadway, a com- 
manding structure that stands out conspicuously 
from its surroundings, and is indeed one of the most 
noticeable buildings in the city. The second story 
is supported by columns of Scotch granite, a rich 
cornice extends across the front, the plate-glass win- 


| 
| 





| people in the aggregate millions of money which, 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUS 


dows are broad and high, and the brush and pencil | 
of the fresco artist have been called into requisition | 
to increase the attractiveness of one of the finest 
fronts anywhere to be seen. ‘ is worthy of remark 
just here th se this is the first instance of frescoing 


on the of a building in t! iis country, and the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Company will deserve the 
credit of introducing into the United States an idea 
which will possibly in time hecome not uncommon, 
Kntering this elegant establishment, the visitor 
finds on every hand something to challenge atten 
tion and command admiration. ‘The walls and ceil 
ngs are frescoed, and nothing hastely rich and 
beautiful in this line art seen anywhere 
in the city. No pen description can convey any 
adequate idea of the many beauties in detail, or of 
the general eflect of this exquisite example of the 
art of frescoing It is one of those things which, to | 
employ a commonplace, **must be seen to 
appreciated.” This perte ct piece of work was done 


outside 


SO ¢ 
‘ 
ot is to be 


else 


be 


by the firm of Artemann & Fechteler, 102 South | 
Fifth Avenue. We may mention, as an interesting | 
fact in this connection, that one of the artists em- 
ployed on this work enjoys the pre-eminent dis- 


tinction of having decorated the Royal Palace of the 


King of Egypt. he next object of notice may 
properly b ‘the offices of the President and Mana- | 
gers. ‘These occupy a space ¢ xtending about two- 
thirds of the length and one-third of the width of 
the room, and are inclosed by a half-partition or | 
screen of black walnut, in elaborate architectural | 
design, combining classic and modern styles, with 
raised panels and gold lines, rich veneering, and 
other ornate features. rhisis, undoubtedly , the linest 


work of the kind in New York, and was designed 
and erected by Messrs. Roux & Co., the well-known 
manufacturers of fine French furniture. The office 
furniture is of the finest description, with regard both 
to design and perfection of finish, and was made to 
order by Kerr, Kellner & Co., proprietors of the | 
American Desk Manufactory, New York. ‘The | 
artificial light is supplied from ten crystal chan- 
deliers, which were manufactured expressly for 
the Wilson Sewing Machine Company by the United 
States Reflector Company, of New York. They 
are similar to those furnished for the East Room of 
the Presidential Mansion at Washington, and with 





this exception there are none others like them 
in the country. When fully lighted, they pre- 
sent a most dazzling and beautiful appearance. To 


the left of the entrance is an immense mirror, or | 
more properly three mirrors in one frame, the whole 

being fifteen feet high by fourteen feet in width. 

The frame is of black walnut, in handsome design, 

and elegantly finished. This was supphed by B. W. 

of New York. To the right of the 

entrance is the thread and silk case, of black wal- 

nut, in style and finish corresponding with the other 

woodwork, and which is kept supplied with the 

Wilson Sewing Machine Company's machine twist 

and linen thread, and with John Clark, Jr.’s spool 

cotton. Fronting this is a black walnut marble- 

topped counter. The floor of the salesroom is cov- 

ered with a Wilton velvet carpet; the office of the 

president is provided with a Persian carpet; and 

the other offices are furnished with English Brussels 

carpeting, each of beautiful pattern, and all im- 

ported expressly for the Wilson Sewing Machine 

Company by A. T. Stewart & Co. At the rear of 
the salesroom are cornices and lambrequins of 
crimson rep trimmed with black velvet, which pre- 

sent a sumptuously rick appearance. The chairs | 
and sofas are black walnut, upholstered in Turkey 

morocco, and each piece bears the monogram of | 
the company in gold. These were manufactured 
by A. S. Herenden & Co., of Cleveland, O 

Among the many things at this superb establish- 
ment that will attract particular attention, are the 
sewing-machines of this company that were on exhi- 
bition at Vienna, together with samples of the work 
which has been done with the Wilson Shuttle Sew- 
ing Machine. These will remain permanently at 
the New York establishment. 

The formal opening of this business palace—for 
so it may be properly characterized—took place 
on the first day of the present month. On that oc- | 
casion, and since, thousands of people have visited 
it, and already the company have had gratifying 
evidence of the important advantage the change 
will be to their business in New York, and the ter- | 
ritory tributary thereto. 

It is appropriate and opportune in this connec 
tion to refer to the success which the Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Company has achieved, and to the 
steady advance which the Wilson Shuttle Sewing | 
Machine is making in the popular regard. 

The facts fully warrant the statement that no | 
business in the country has had a more rapid | 
growth than that of this company, in the face of 
formidable competition, during the last half-dozen 
years, and it may be said to have now only just 
passed the point beyond which it practically com- 
mands the market. There is not a question that 
to-day the Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine is the 
that it has the 
Its 


strongest hold upon the popular confidence. 


Industrial Exhibitions in this country, and its mag- 
nificent triumph at Vienna, have established its 
superiority beyond all question, while the universal 
experience of those who have used it is a continual 
influence, more valuable than all else, in its behalf. 
This success is the result not simply of well-directed 
energy, active enterprise, and a liberal business 
system, but is primarily due to the decided merits 
of the machine, and the good faith which the com- 
pany has always observed towards the people in 
giving them a perfect article. Every machine 
turned out by this company is warranted for a 
term of years, and therefore the utmost care is 
taken in the manufacture of them, to the end that 
every portion shall be perfect in itself and in rela- 
tion to every other portion. The business policy 
of this company is of the most liberal character, 
and tens of thousands of people are daily experi- 
encing the beneficent effects of its system of deal- 
ing with the public. Having no connection with 
‘*rings*’ or combinations organized to filch from 
the pockets of the people exorbitant profits, this 
company has been instrumental in saving to the 


but for its freedom of action and its refusal to en- 
ter into combination against the public, would have 
done into the coffers of the would-be exacting 
sewing-machine companies. This fact is well 
known to all who have taken the trouble to look 
into the relations and practice of this great interest, | 
and wherever understood is duly appreciated. 

The Wilson Sewing Machine Company has its 
headquarters at Cleveland, 0., where its machines 
are manufactured, the establishment being one of 
the most extensive and complete arnong the nume- 





rous large manufactories of that city. It has 
branch houses in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, | 
St. Louis and New Orleans, in addition to the one | 
in New York which we have described, and dis- 
tributing offices in all the principal cities of the 
United States and Europe. The success which this 
company has achieved, magnificent as it is, is but 


the toreshadowing of what lies beyond, the propor- 
tions of which can only be adequately apprehended 
by those who can estimate the probable future 
growth of our country in material wealth and 
population. 
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GeneraL Borer is better. 
Lucca sails for Europe, June 27th. 
An Indiana paper wants Grant impeached. 


| PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
| 


Tae Sumner memorial fund amounts to $15,000 


Di Morsxa leaves for Europe shortly, to sing in the 
Paris opera 
A Paris paper speaks of Nellie Grant as a niece of the 
| American President, 
| 


Tue Imperial physicians want Bismarck to let his 


| beard grow like Walt Whitman’s. 
ACCORDING to the New York Mail, 
wife has entered a convent in Paris. 


Dr. Helmbold's 


AN Indiana paper says that the list of the Washington 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Focs anp Heattu During the heavy fogs which 
1 in London during the early part of the present 
} the death-rate was unprecedentedly high, and the 
patients in the hospit le suffered severely, especially 
those affected with heart and lung diseases. Nor were 
the sufferings and discomforts confined to the human | 
r for animals seemed to have been affected to an 
equal deg s the hardiest rhinoceros in the 
Z ( ardens died, having suffered dreadfully, it is 
‘ luring the fog. One poor beast, which appeared to 
iffer a great deal, was taken into a yard and encouraged | 
to drink old ale out of atub, After this he felt so much | 
better that he was able to resume his place in the cattle- 
show rhe pigs stood the fog like Londoners, and did | 
not require old ale, sherry, or negus rhe sheep also 
observed a comparatively calm demeanor in the suffo 
cating atmosphere. 


Comets’ TaILs.—A paper recently read before the Hack 
ney (London) Scientific Association by Mr. J. A. Reeves, 


advances an entirely new theory with regard to comets 


and by the use of diagrams he showed that the part of | 
j the 


comet termed the tail, being always in a direction 
from the sun, and therefore as often in advance as behind 
the nucleus, is not really a tail. That as comets are 
transparent, and all matter is known to be either solid, 
liquid or gaseous, comets must be the lajter, for solids 
and liquids are opaque. That the only power by which 
@his gaseous matter can be held together is gravity, 
which must necessarily have a centre, and every part of 
the body being free to move, resolves itself into a sphere, 
the centre of which is in many cases exceedingly dense, 
gradually attenuated towards the circumference. That 
the rays of the sun are refracted in their passage through 
this spherical comet, thus illuminating the portion 
beyond the centre or nucleus, which illumination forms 
the tail. Mr. Reeves then explained how all the various 
and peculiar phenomena of comets, such as their shapes, 
colors, horns, nuclei, as well as their being with and 
without tails, ete., arise; and that they are entirely 


| accordance with the universal laws of Nature. 


WATER AS AN ExpLosive.—A question brought before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester by 
Professor Osvorne Reynolds will perhaps rescue an im- 
portant fact from the region of forgetfulness. It is the 
explosiveness of water. If water could only be got to ex 
plode it would be far more powerful than gunpowder; 
but that is the difficulty, for the water, instead of 
exploding, flies away in steam. Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
writing on the subject, states that he has tried to explode 
water by pushing a drop into melted lead; 
could by no means be persuaded to go below the surface. 
But “when he took small iron ladle, put a drop 
of water on the bottom of it, and gave therewith a little 
pat to the surface of the melted lead, instantly the whole 
contents of the great ladle were scattered to the winds, 
and only a few grains were recovered, Explosion of water 
bad apparently taken place with excellent effect.”’ Here 
is aproblem for some enterprising mechanic. A machine 
to explode water drop by drop would economize all the 
heat of the coal, and have great power. 


a 


the workmen spitting into a ladle of molten copper. In 
that case the fluid exploded, instead of passing off in 


| steam. 


Stee. Wire.—Of the effect of acid on the interior of 
iron wire, Professor Osborne Reynolds says; ‘It will be 
remembered that Mr. Johnson exhibited some iron and 
steel wire in which he had observed some very singular 
effects produced by the action of sulphuric acid. In the 
first place the nature of the wire was changed in a 
marked manner, for although it was soft charcoal wire it 
had become short and brittle; the weight of the wire 
was increased; and what was the most remarkable effect 
of all was that when the wire was broken and the face 
of the fracture wetted with the mouth it frothed up as if 
the water had acted as a powerful acid. These effects, 
however, all passed off if the wire were allowed to re- 
main exposed to the air for some days, and if it were 
warmed before the fire they passed off in a few hours. 
Professor Reynolds subjected one of the pieces of wire to 
a further examination, and from the result of that ex 
amination was led to what appears to be a complete 
explanation of the phenomena. He then, from certain 
observations, concluded that the effect was due to hy- 
drogen, and not to acid, as Mr. 
think, having entered 
during its immersion in the acid, which hydrogen grad- 
ually passed off when the iron was exposed. This con- 


| clusion he tested and proved to be correct by further 


experiments, The question appears to the author one 
of very considerable importance, both philosophically 
and in connection with the use of iron in the construc 
tion of ships and boilers. If, as is probable, the satura- 
tion of iron with hydrogen takes place whenever 
oxidation goes on in water, then the iron of boilers and 
ships may at times be changed in character and rendered 
brittle in the same manner as Mr. Johnson's wire, and 
this, whether it can be prevented or not, is at least an 
important point to know, and would repay a further in- 
vestigation of the subject.”’ 


Cure FOR Hypropnopia.—The Salut Public, of Lyons, 
says Dr. Buisson claims to have discovered a remedy for 
this terrible disease, and to have applied it with com- 
plete success in many cases. In attending a female pa- 
tient in the last stage of canine madness, the doctor 
imprudently wiped his hands with a handkerchief im- 
pregnated with her saliva. 
slight abrasion on the index finger of the left hand, and, 
confident in his own curative system, the doctor merely 


washed the part with water. He was fully aware, how. 
ever, of the imprudence he had committed, and gives 
the following account of the matter afterwards: “ Be 


lieving that the malady would not declare itself until the 
fortieth day, and having various patients to visit, I put 
off from day to day the application of my remedy—that 
is to say, vapor baths. The ninth day, being in my 
cabinet, I felt all at once a pain in my eyes. My body 
seemed so light that I felt as if I could jump to a prodi- 
gious height, or if thrown out of a window I could sustain 
myself in the air. My hair was so sensitive that I ap 
peared to be able to count each separately without 
looking at it 
mouth. Any movements of air caused great pain to 
me, and | was obliged to avoid the sight of brilliant ob 
jects. I hada continual desire to run and bite 
human beings, but animals, and all that was near me. 
I drank with difficulty, and I remarked that the sight of 
water distressed me more than the pain in my throat. 
I believe that by shutting the eyes 
from hydrophobia can always drink, 
every five minutes, and I then felt the pain start from 
the index finger and run up the nerves to the shoulder. 
In this state, thinking that my course was preservative, 
not curative, I took a vapor bath, not with the intention 
of cure, but of suffocating myself, 
at tifty-two centigrade (93.3.5 Fahrenheit.) all the symp 
toms disappeared as if by magic, and since then I have 
never felt anything more of then. I have attended 
more than eighty persons bitten with mad animals, and 
not lost a single one.”’ Whena person is bitten 
by a mad dog, he must for seven successive days take a 
vapor bath—‘.) la Russe,” of fifty-seven to sixty-three 
ae This is the preventive remedy. <A vapor bath 
may be quickly made by putting two or three red-hot 
bricks in a bucket or tub of water, and let the patient 
sit over it on a cane.bottomed or willow chair, enveloped 
in a large blanket, for fifteen or twenty minutes. When 
the disease is declared it only requires one vapor bath, 
rapidly increasing to thirty-seven centigrade, then slowly 
to fifty-three, and the patient must strictly confine him 
self to his chamber until the cure is complete, 


rrees 


in | 


but the drop | 


It is on record | 
that certain large copper-works were blown up by one of | 


Johnson appeared to | 
into combination with the iron 


There happened to be a | 


Saliva kept continually forming in my | 


not | 


any one suffering | 
The fits came on | 


When the bath was | 


bridesmaids read like a vote in the Senate. 


Mr. DupLey 8. Grecory, the inventor of the Centen 
| nial Celebration, is very sick in Jersey City. 


| 
| 


Stokes complains because his wife got a divorce. She 


should have asked permission of Josie Mansfield 


ENGLAND’S Queen proposes to visit the Czar next Fall 
Marriage seems to agree with the political horizon 


Wuite Car! Schurz is resting on his laurels, a Missour 
paper says ‘‘as an amateur pianist he is no slouch.”’ 


| <A BEAUTIFUL porcelain flower plate, 
of Benjamin Franklin in the centre, 
London for $843. 
MLE. HEILBRON, who is engaged for Mr. Strakosch’s 
hext opera season in New York, is said to be a young and 
handsome German girl. 


bearing a portrait 
recently sold in 


} JaMEsS FREEMAN CLARK, of Boston, is expected to 
| preach in the Church of the Messiah (Hepworth’s old 
| Church), in New York. 

| 

| Tur son of Dr. Livingstone has resigned a promising 


career in Egypt to edit the correspondence and docu 
| ments left by his father. 


THE eminent Professor Gamgee has invented an ex- 
tended jaw, to prevent mad dogs from biting, unless 
| they turn on their backs like sharks 


| Miss May Atcorr, of Concord, daughter of A. Bronson 
| Alcott, has been painting in London. Her copies of 
Turner are praised by the great Ruskin 

Tue students of the Cambridge University Union have 
adopted a motion, by 101 votes to 42, in favor of intro 
ducing the system of cremation into England. 


James SteKLE Mackayeg, the enthusiastic follower of 
Delsarte, and the teacher of his system of dramatic ex 
pression, has just returned to New York from Europe 


Weston has been engaged to walk fifty miles in ten 
hours in the principal cities in the United States and in 
Europe. He expects to walk in London and Paris next 
Fall 

A MEMBER Of the Arizona Legislature gave his lady-love 
a bottle of perfume, saying, ‘‘ When you smell this you 
will regret that your Creator did not make youall nose.” 


A New York editorsays: ‘ Colfax is running to words. 

| He is getting to be worse than Alexander H. Stephens, who 

gives more words to the pound than any other man 
living.” 

A CALIForNia editor says he can hear tourists talking 
about “San Joeyquinn,”’ “San Josey,” ‘ Stanislouse.”’ 
and the like, but when they ask about ‘‘ Mount Shyster,’’ 
he wants to die. 


GOVERNOR Mosss, of South Carolina, went into bank- 
ruptcy owing $1,500 to his tailor, $3,000 to his shoe 
makers and eating-houses, while the Indian Girl cigar 
store handed in a bill for $1,000. 


| CARLYLE is quite feeble, and keeps Mr. Froude as 
a constant companion. If this means that Mr. Froude is 
to be his biographer, it is to be hoped that he has 
| followed the example of Mr. Mill, and prepared a full 
| autobiography. 

A WASHINGTON negro told a correspondent of the Inde. 
| pendent that Mr. Sumner had privately paid his bills at 
school, and heard him recite every Sunday in the Greek 
Testament, to enable him to teach a Sunday-school class, 
while he was studying to be a lawyer on week days. 


Tue statue of Bunyan presented to the town of Bed” 
| ford by the Duke of Bedford has been placed upon its 
pedestal, and is to be formally unvailed on the 10th of 
June. Dean Stanley, who furnished the designs for the 
pedestal, is expected to attend the inaugural ceremony 


Mr. G. E. A. McGracny was born in the West Indies 
| That did not satisfy him. Then he tried bookkeeping 
and finally graduated from the Galaxy ecclesiastica 
lecture course deeply in debt. In despair he wrote a 
funny paragraph to the Danbury News. Bailey im 
| mediately started for Europe and left him in charge. 


Tue creoles in Paris have just celebrated the anniver- 
| sary of the abolition of slavery by a banquet. Victor 
Hugo wrote: ‘‘I am in mourning, and should, therefore, 
be one too many at your fite, You will understand my 
absence, and will excuse it. But my mind and heart 
will be with you. All my soul is devoted to liberty."’ 


| Mapame Bazarne, the Mextcan wife of the ex-marshal, 
is said to be actively intriguing for the restoration of the 
| French Empire, and in connection with her intrigues, 
which have assumed some importance, it is intimated 
that the Vatican will openly advocate the candidature of 
Napoleon IV. by urging the French clergy to use all its 
power and influence on his side. 


Mary CLemMMeER AMES Says; ‘‘ General and Mrs. Robert 
Williams are visiting Washington. Mrs. Williams, who 
was once the all-conquering Mrs. Stephen A. Douglas, 
is an illustrious example of a woman who, in the gay 
world of politics, brought to both gifts and graces vouch- 
safed only to rare women, and who also in the life of re- 
tirement and home shines with equal and even finer 
lustre.”’ 
| A New York manager caught one of his doorkeepers 

stealing tickets and giving them to his cousin, who resold 
them at the entrance. The manager discharged the thief, 
and ordered the cousin off the premises. A policeman 
| interfered, and ordered the manager to attend to his busi 
ness. The manager told him that he talked like a fool, 
whereupon the officer arrested him, and Justice Sher 
wood fined him. 


Proressor Go.pwin Smits writes to the Cornell Era 
that he never used the expression, ‘‘ All Americans hate 
all Englishmen, or any words like them,’ and makes this 
| explanation of what he did say: “ While I depicted, in I 
think sufficiently warm colors, the prosperity which I had 
' seen English emigrants enjoying in the United States, I 
thought it right to add that thoy were liable there to en- 
counter an anti-British feeling from which British colo- 
nies were free. I mentioned some of the special sources 
of the feeling, such as international misunderstanding 
and Irish influence.” 


WartTERsSON says that a Louisville man {is to do with- 
out ice this Summer. As a substitute he will gather his 
family about him every day at 12 m., and recite the fol- 
lowing account of a Spitzbergen Winter: ‘Stones crack 
with the noise of thunder; in a crowded hut the breath 
| of the ocenupant will fall in flakes of snow; wine and 

spirits turn to ice; the snow burns like caustic; if iron 
| touches the skin, it brings the flesh away with it; the 
soles of your stockings may be burned off your feet 
before you can feel the slightest warmth from the fire; 
| linen taken out of boiling water instantly stiffens to the 
consistency of a wooden board, and heated stones will not 
prevent the sheets of the bed from freezing.’ 
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BOOIKXSELLERS’ ROW 
IN CHICAGO. 


INCE the great fire in 
hk) Chicago the 
centres there have entirely 
chauged. In former times 
Griggs & Co. had the larg 
est book-store in the West 
on Lake Street, not far 
from the Union Depot ly 
the Lake. After the 
immense stores for the 
trade were erected on State 
Street below Randolph, not 
far from Potter Palmer's 
Hotel, and most of the book 
trade of the Northwest 
centres there 


business 


uv, 





COLONEL FISK’S 
MONUMENT. 


MMHE marble monument 
| erected to Colonel 
James Fisk, Jr., by his 
widow, in the cemetery at 
Brattleboro, Vt., was un- 
vailed on Decoration Day. 
The Veteran Association 
of the Ninth Regiment, with 
the famous band, the offi- 
cers and about one hun- 
dred members, all under 
command of Major Fuller, 
left New York City the day 
previous, and were present 
at the ceremony. The 
monument was made in 
Italy, of the choicest mar- 
ble, and cost, with the 
solid marble fence-posts 
and steps, about $35,000. 
The base itself weighs 
five tons. Upon it yests 
the body of the monument, 
on the four corners of 
which are life-size figures 
of Victory, History, Music 
and Science. One _ side 
bears an admired likeness in relief of the deceased 
Colonel. At the base of the plinth which rests on 
this pedestal is a grouping of immortelles, while 


CHICAGO, 


furthcr up are garlands of laurel with ends tied in | 


the centre of each side of the shaft. After ap- 
propriate addresses, the ynonument was elegantly 
decorated with natural flowers, the band meanwhile 
playing suitable airs 


MR. JOHN P. FOLEY. 
\ R. FOLEY is the editor of the Washington Na 
i tional Republican, a newspaper owned by 
Mr. William J. Murtagh, and an organ which 1s 
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gradually and evenly roiling forward. He is a very 
bitter partisan, and abuses some first-rate men; 
but socially he is an amiable man. 
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John J. Phelps, a wealthy New York importer. 
The son was born in New York in 1839, and he is 
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MONTUMINT TO THE LATE COLONEL JAMES FISK, JR., ERECTED AT BRATTLEBORO’, VT., AND DEDICATED 


MAY 30TH.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY C. L. 


considered as the chief exponent of the views of the 
Administration. He is thirty-one years old; was 
formerly a reporter and a Washington correspondent 
of the Tribune ; became a Washington correspond 
ent of the Times ; managed the Morning News, the 
best paper ever printed in Washington: and was 
appointed stenographer of the Santo Domingo Com- 
mission. In this position he wrote for the Times. 
He was on the New York Standard, but did not re- 
ceive enough money to make his life happy, and he 
accepted the editorship of the National Republican, 
where his importance consists in his ability to write 
eto med for Administration measures, and to fight 

itterly every editor who says a word against Gen- 
eral Grant. He always manos a rushing fight, and 
is a pretty good writer, his style being smooth, 
clear and easy, reminding one of a row of bricks 
tanding on end, and, as the first one is pushed, 


HOWE. 


high honors: and studied in Europe and at Colum- | 
bia Law School, at which latter institution he de- 

livered the valedictory address. After entering | 
upon the practice of law in New York City, he be- 

came a director of the National City Bank, the 

Second National Bank, the United States Trust | 
Company, the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 

the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 

Oswego and Syracuse Railroad, Syracuse and Bing- | 
hamton Railroad, Cayuga and Susquehanna Rail- | 
road, Texas International Railroad, Houston and | 
Great Northern Railroad, New Haven and North- | 
ampton Railroad, and Morris and Essex Railroad. | 
He is a Fellow of Yale College. In 1872 he was 
elected to Congress from the Fifth District of New 
Jersey, over Colonel Absalom B. Woodruff, suc- 
ceeding the Hon. John Hill. 
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from his father a large fortune, which he nas in 
vested so well as to double it within a few years. 
He lives at Englewood, N.J., where he has a con- 
siderable estate. 

His reputation in Congress was first made by a 
speech against the Franking abuse, a subject 
which he probably felt himself eompelled to choose, 
because his predecessor in Congress, John Hill, had 
been the means of having that abuse abolished. In 
that speech he showed singular powers of sarcasm 
and repartee. Mr. Cox is no longer the only Con 
gressman who can set the tableina roar. Mr. Phelps’ 
speech on the Finance Bill gave him still greater 
fame, and his name was written on the pages of 
nearly every paper in the land. It was a clear 
synopsis of the leading principles of monetary econ- 
omy, and might serve as a compendium to Mill. It 
gave him power, and men suggested that he should 
be Secretary of the Treasufy. We do not think his 
future 1s to be measured by either of these two 
speeches, or by the one on the Centennial Bill. He 
is likely to have his place as a stern and sober de 
bater by the side of Dawes, Sargent and Sherman. 

Mr. Phelps’s name is used in connection with the 
Senatorship from New Jersey, for which there will 
be an election next Winter. His opponent in the 
Republican ranks is ex-Senator Cattel!. No doubt 
Mr. Phelps may easily have a renomination to Con- 
gress from the Fifth District of New Jersey, as a 
matter of political, courtesy, as well as one of 
recognition of his bright and successful first term of 
service. He is, without doubt, one of the ablest 
men in Washington trom New Jersey. 


ANCIENT RUINS IN ARIZONA. 


LETTER to the St. Louis Republican gives the 

t following interesting account of some ruins 
recently discovered in Arizona: ‘* A careful ex 
amination of extensive ruins, found some miles 
east of Florence, on the Gila River, has been 
made. Lieutenant Ward was the first explorer 
who came upon the desolate remains of a once im 
posing architectural pile. It has been deserted, 
perhaps, for more than a thousand years, and has 
been crumbling away in the wilderness. The 
Apache even neyer pitched his tent upon the spot 
so thickly strewn with fragments of the work of a 
perished race. 

**The principal ruin is a 
parallelogram fortification, 
six hundred feet in width 
by sixteen hundred feet in 
length. The walls, which 
were built of stone, have 
long been overthrown, and 
are overgrown by trees 
and vines. Inmany places 
a mere ridge indicates the 
line of the wall, the stones 
having disappeared be 
neath the surface. Within 
the inciosed area are the 
remains of a greater struc- 
ture, 200 by 260 feet, con- 
structed of roughly hewn 
stones. In some places 
the walls remain almost 
perfect to a height of some 
twelve feet above the sur- 
face. On the side of the 
granda casa there are two 
openings of am oval shape, 
which, doubtless, served 
the purpose of windows. 
On the inner sides of the 
wall of the palace, for 
such it doubtless was, there 
are yet perfectly distinct 
tracings of the image of 
the Sun. There are two 
towers, at the southeast 
and southwest ; corner of 
the great inclosure, still 
standing, one of which is 
twenty-six and ‘the other 
thirty-one feet high. These 
have evidently been much 
higher, as the broken tops 
and the amount of débris 
near ther bases indicate. 
A few copper implements, 
some small golden orna- 
ments—one being an im- 
age of the Sun, with a 
perforation in thé middle 
-—and some stone utensils, 


|} and two rudely carved 
f | stone vases, 
Mr. Phelps is a wealthy man having inherited ‘those found at Zupetaro 
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helow. The fragments 
of pottery and polished 
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rent, that this whole coun 
try was once peopled by 
a race having a higher 
grade of civilization than 
is found among any of the 
native tribes of the later 
ages. But whether this 
race were the uncestors 
of the Pimos, or some 
extinct people, is.not and 
cannot certainly be 
known. The ruins on the 
Gila are another uncoy 
ered Palenque, another 
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; Copan, an Atlan exposed at last to bewilder and 


confound. It is understood that these extensive 
ruins will be thoroughly explored within the pre 
sent year.”’ 





MR. JOHN P. FOLEY, EDITOR OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
RING ORGAN, WASHINGTON, D. C.—PHOTOGRAPHED 
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THE GHOST OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


| QOMETHING which looks strangely like the 
h wraith of the defunct Emperor may be seen 
daily haunting the Restaurant Morel, back of the 
Opéra-Comique, a café much frequented by artists 
and authors. The ghost in question is no other than 
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NON. WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TIE 
FIFTH DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY. 
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BOO!XSELLERS’ ROW 
IN CHICAGO. 


INCE the great 
a7 Chicago the 
centres there have entirely 
chauged. In former times, 
Griggs & Co. had the larg 
est book-store in the West, 
on Lake Street, not far 
from the Union Depot hy 


fire in 
business 


the Lake. After the fire, Ae 
immense stores for th Ain y 
trade were erected on Stats wh 


Street below Randolph, not 
far from Potter Palmer’s 
Hotel, and most of the book 
trade of the Northwest 
centres there 








COLONEL FISK’S 
MONUMENT. 


THE marble monument 
| erected to Colonel 
James Fisk, Jr., by his 
widow, in the cemetery at 
Brattleboro, Vt., was un- 
vailed on Decoration Day. 
The Veteran Association 
of the Ninth Regiment, with 
the famous band, the offi- 
cers and about one hun- 
dred members, all under 
command of Major Fuller, 
left New York City the day 
previous, and were present 
ut the ceremony. The 
monument was made in 
Italy, of the choicest mar- 
ble, and cost, with the 
solid marble fence-posts 
and steps, about $35,000. 
The base itself weighs 
five tons. Upon it yests 
the body of the monument, 
on the four corners of 
which are life-size figures 
of Victory, History, Music 
and Science. One _ side 
bears an admired likeness in relief of the deceased 
Colonel. At the base of the plinth which rests on 
this pedestal is a grouping of immortelles, while 
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furthcr up are gariands of laurel with ends tied in | 


the centre of each side of the shaft. After ap- 
propriate addresses, the monument was elegantly 
decorated with natural flowers, the band meanwhile 
playing suitable airs. 


MR. JOHN P. FOLEY. 
R. FOLFY is the ¢ditor of the Washington Na 
tional Republican, a newspaper owned by 
William J. Murtagh, and an organ which is 
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, gradually and evenly roiling forward. 
bitter partisan, and abuses some first-rate men; 
but socially he is an amiable man. 


HON. WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM NEW 
JERSEY. 


Ts father of William Walter Phelps was the late 


The son was born in New York in 1839, and he is 
| thirty-five years old. 
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considered as the chief exponent of the views of the 
Administration. 
formerly a reporter and a Washington correspondent 
of the Tribune ; became a Washington correspond 
ent of the Times ; managed the Morning News, the 
best paper ever printed in Washington; and was 
appointed stenographer of the Santo Domingo Com- 
mission. In this position he wrote for the Times. 
He was on the New York Standard, but did not re- 
ceive enough money to make his life happy, and he 
accepted the editorship of the National Republican, 
where his importance consists in his ability to write 
erties ri for Administration measures, and to fight 

itterly every editor who says a word against Gen- 
eral Grant. He always makes a rushing fight, and 
is a pretty good writer, his style being smooth, 


tanding on end, und, as the first one is pushed, 


| high honors: 
He is thirty-one years old; was | bi 


| He is a Fellow of Yale College. 


| Jersey, over 
clear and easy, reminding one of a row of bricks | 
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and studied in Europe and at Colum- | 
via Law School, at which latter institution he de- | 
livered the valedictory address. After entering | 
upon the practice of law in New York City, he be- | 
came a director of the National City Bank, the | 
Second National Bank, the United States Trust 
Company, the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, | 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
Oswego and Syracuse Railroad, Syracuse and Bing- | 
hamton Railroad, Cayuga and Susquehanna Rail- | 
road, Texas International Railroad, Houston and 
Great Northern Railroad, New Haven and North- 
ampton Railroad, and Morris and Essex Railroad. 
In 1872 he was 
elected to Congress from the Fifth District of New 
olonel Absalom B. Woodruff, suc- 
ceeding the Hon. John Hill. 

Mr. Phelps is a wealthy man having inherited ' 
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from his father a large fortune, which he nas in 
vested so well as to double it within a few years. 
He lives at Englewood, N.J., where he has a con- 
siderable estate. 

His reputation in Congress was first made by a 
speech against the Franking abuse, a subject 
which he probably felt himself eompelled to choose, 
because his predecessor in Congress, John Hill, had 
been the means of having that abuse abolished. In 
that speech he showed singular powers of sarcasm 
and repartee. Mr. Cox is no longer the only Con 
gressman who can set the tableinaroar. Mr. Phelps’ 
speech on the Finance Bill gave him still greater 
fame, and his name was written on the pages of 
nearly every paper in the land. It was a clear 
synopsis of the leading principles of monetary econ- 
omy, and might serve as a compendium to Mill. It 
gave him power, and men suggested that he should 
be Secretary of the Treasufy. We do not think his 
future 1s to be measured by either of these two 
speeches, or by the one on the Centennial Bill. He 
is likely to have his place as a stern and sober de 
bater by the side of Dawes, Sargent and Sherman. 

Mr. Phelps’s name is used in connection with the 

Senatorship from New Jersey, for which there will 
be an election next Winter. His opponent in the 
tepublican ranks is ex-Senator Cattel!. No doubt 
Mr. Phelps may easily have a renomination to Con- 
gress from the Fifth District of New Jersey, as a 
matter of political courtesy, as well as one of 
recognition of his bright and successful first term of 
service. He is, without doubt, one of the ableat 
men in Washington from New Jersey. 


ANCIENT RUINS IN ARIZONA. 

LETTER to the St. Louis Republican gives the 
y following interesting account of some ruins 
recently discovered in Arizona: ‘‘ A careful ex- 
amination of extensive ruins, found some miles 
east of Florence, on the Gila River, has been 
made. Lieutenant Ward was the first explorer 
who came upon the desolate remains of a once im 
posing architectural pile. It has been deserted, 
perhaps, for more than a thousand years, and has 
been crumbling away in the wilderness. The 
Apache even never pitched his tent upon the spot 
so thickly strewn with fragments of the work of a 
perished race. 

‘*The principal ruin is a 
parallelogram fortification, 
six hundred feet in width 
by sixteen hundred feet in 
length. The walls, which 
were built of stone, have 
long been overthrown, and 
are overgrown by trees 
and vines. Inmany places 
a mere ridge indicates the 
line of the wall, the stones 
having disappeared be 
neath the surface. Within 
the inciosed area are the 
remains of a greater struc- 
ture, 200 by 260 tect, con- 
structed of roughly hewn 
stones. In some places 
the walls remain almost 
perfect to a height of some 
twelve feet above the sur- 
face. On the side of the 
granda casa there are two 
openings of an oval shape, 
which, doubtless, served 


the purpose of windows. 
On the inner sides of the 
wall of the palace, for 


such it doubtless was, there 
are yet perfectly distinct 
tracings of the image of 
the Sun. There are two 
towers, at the southeast 
and southwest , corner of 
the great inclosure, still 
standing, one of which is 
twenty-six and the other 
thirty-one feet high. These 
have evidently been much 
higher, as the brwken tops 
and the amount ‘of débris 
near ther bases - indicate. 
A few copper implements, 
some small golden orna- 


age of the Sun, with a 
perforation in the middle 
-—and some stone utensils, 
and two rudely carved 
stone vases, much like 
those found at Zupetaro 
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helow. The fragments 
of pottery and polished 
stone reveal a condition 
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alogous to that of the an 
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American and Mexican 
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the vicinity of this buried 
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palace is particularly 
wild, and unusually deso 
late. No clue to the 
builders of this great forti 
fied palace, with its 
towers and moat, has 


heen, or is likely ever to 
be, discovered. One 
thing, however, is appa 
rent, that this whole coun 
try was once peopled by 
a race having a higher 
grade of civilization than 
is found among any of the 
native tribes of the later 


ages. But whether this 
race were the uncestors 
of the Pimos, or some 


extinct people, is.not and 
cannot certainly be 


known. The ruins on the 
Gila are another uncoy 
ered Palenque, another 


Atlan exposed at last to bewilder and 
confound. It is understood that these extensive 
ruins will be thoroughly explored within the pr 
sent year.”’ 





MR. JOHN P. FOLEY, EDITOR OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
RING ORGAN, WASHINGTON, D. C.—PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY BRADY. 


THE GHOST OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


| CQOMETHING which looks strangely like the 
h wraith of the defunct Emperor may be seen 
daily haunting the Restaurant Morel, back of the 
Opéra-Comique, a café much frequented by artists 
and authors. The ghost in question is no other than 


NON, WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TIE 
FIFTH DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY. 
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tiousness of conduct. He is a middle-aged man now, will leave Pier 41 N. K., foot of Canal Street, at 6 p.m., | 4 
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‘ € : euteronomy, chap. xii., verse 2: ie House, New York a 
lood being the source from whic h our systems are Including the Celebrated Spring and Summer EXosiery and 
built up and from which we derive our mental as nderw ar, 
well as physical capabilities, how important that it THE WINDSOR. = 


Gilsey House Bouquet.) compete assortment now open, for Ladies, Misses 


and Childret 


es SUMMER NOVELTIES. 


should be kept pure! If it contains vile festering Everything which the largest experience and unlimited 
poisons all organic functions are weakened thereby. | expense can produce to add to the comfort of guests can 
Settling upon important organs, as the lungs, liver | be found embodied in the Windsor 

or kidneys, the effect is most disastrous. Hence it | Forty-sixth St, FIFTH AVENUE and Forty-seventh St. 





behoves every one to keep their blood in a per- Board, $5 per day STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS *MAZLATAN,” a new article for overdress« HER 
. s > basa : : NANIS.” “GRENADINES” and “GAZE CHAMBRATS,” 
. fectly healthy condition, and more especially does HAWK & WETHERBEE, Proprietors, — Plain, Striped and Broche Paris Printed ORGANDIES and 


this apply at this particular season of the year than 


atany other. No matter what the exciting cause | HOTEL BRUNSWICK, | LORD & TAYLOR, JACONI 1 hace Strip d POPLINS, 25 cents pet fs } 








may be, the real cause of a large proportion of all $1.25.) Fancy FOULARDS, 75 cent Former price, 
diseases is bad blood. Now, Dr. Pierce does not NEW YORK. Sole Agents for the U. S. | $1.50.) Chintz Figured Armure FOULARDS, $1.00 per 
wish to place his Golden Medical Disc overy in the vad : sain . : — ——_——— yard. (Worth $2.50.) Black TAFFETAS, 85 cents and 
catalogue of quack patent nostrums by recommend- no entire ‘_ eed Fifth ae e avetiocking $1.00 per yard. (Worth $1.25 and $1.50.) All other grades 
ing it to cure every disease, nor does he so recom- | 00°" hs got Magy Hy pn et a batons _—— — equally low , tie 
: mend it; on the contrary, there are hundreds of | © JAS, L. MITCHELL, | ' en ASS’ JHA NC ka. pea = re ae Deen ORS SS Cle. NORE Sere 
j se ‘ ack "ladveac ot nra ° ae ananassae op » Proprietors. “ : GOODS DEVAKI ; sot 
Giscaces Chat he acknowledges it will not cure ; FRANCIS KINZLER, § PP! SHORTEST ROUTE TO FORTUNE! EW AND CHOICE FABRICS 
but what he does claim is this, that there is but one | — wi $100,000 FOR ONIY 82.50 la ; 7 
form of blood disease that it will not cure, and that ~ , wi ere - 
d'sease is cancer. He does not recommend his Dis- GILSEY HOUSE, At a public meeting y of the citizens of Leaven 
covery for that disease, yet he knows it to be the NEW YORK, worth, it was resolved to postpone the drawing of cy 
most searching blood-cleanser yet discovered, and > — saiiicaneniis. daediakiat dabei the Grand Gift Concert in aid of a Juvenile Reform W ARREN + 
‘ 8 : ’ Yorner of BROADWAY and TWENTY-NINTH STREE ; ' ’ 
that it will free the blood and system of all other Seer et RAP WAT 208 ST eee wees School, until June 30, 1844, at which tine} MANUFACTURERS 
known blood poisons, be they animal, vegetable or BRESLIN, GARDNER & CO., Proprietors ose eo te tke 7 —" will be ; 
mineral. The Golden Discovery is warranted by oe aaa Hcl erty ae ; - 
an) eg teed in ever ackage 
' him to cure the worst forms of Skin Diseases, as all GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, Bay rgincle Tick Pita! Pog $12 : FURNITURE. 
forms of Blotches, Pimples and Eruptions, also all BROADWAY, $25. But few tick« tg loft: and as our oe 
Glandular Swellings, and the worst form of Scrofu- OA A rapid, purchasers should order at once. Any money Large vari ty of 
lous and Ulcerated Sores of Neck, Legs, or other | LARGEST & FINEST IN THE WORLD. COST $2,500,000. arriving too late will be returned. Good, reliable RICH AND PLAIN 
parts, and all Scrofulous Diseases of the Bones, $3, $3.50 & $4 PER DAY Agents wavted everywhere. For full particulars, FURNITUR 
as White Swellings, Fever Sores, Hip Joint and H. L. POWERS, Proprietor address, Simon ABELES, Leavenworth, Kau DECORAT IONS, KC 
Spinal Diseases, all of which belong to Scrofulous ; eke : 916-790 which are being offered 
diseases. at 
CONFIRMED.—HIP JOINT DISEASE PIPTH AVENUE HOTEL, ae aa 
: CURED FIFTH AVENUE, ae third to ito | — Street - - ' 
j tLD, Opposite Madison Square, New York, < 
| 7 4 : we end stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of 
: W. Grove Srartion, la., July 14th, 1872. Broadway crosses Fifth Avenue directly in front of the AGENTS! ; ane ays es . New Oddilica. BOS _COR. "SPRING AND CROSBY. { 
i Dr. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Hotel, making the locality the most pleasant and conve- | TON NOVI CO.. Boston, Mass 965-77 
Si if. fi . : " nient in the city. The Hotel in warm weather is the senile RAGGED SOLES are never 
é os * sili -My wife 5 bec ame oe wont, years | coolest in New York. It is near all the principal theatres, | S iH seen in ENGLISH CHAN . 
&« elings would appear and disappear ON | Horse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with NEL Shoes. These shoes 


her hip, and she was gradually becoming reduced, every part of the city. BE Ts OF are all the rage. Ladies 
and her whole system rotting with disease. In | — - ae 1c ) I ( yh ZY CHANNE isk your dealer for the 
: 1871 a swelling broke on her hip, discharging large A cark line around the 
| quantities, and since that tine there are several | EQR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES BAU SIO, 9% | eect tere as ce ee 
i i , cost no more, and wear longer. 976.77 
































T- Have had five doctors at an expense of , i asia : higt 1 Music? Any 
; $125, who say that nothing will do any good but a | axp Tay, ask your Druggist for Perry’s Moth and Freckle | | Why throw away ey ag alee prices * re pth - 7 of 
surgical operation. Lotion, which is in woe case oo — for his cele = bg oe 54 ou oe cog Aa nc the Wedding Invitations, New Style Repp Paper 
| . brated ComEDONE and Pimp_e ReMepy, the great Skin eee ss Se ea ar ee neaie stesso Very elegant Visiting Cards, Ball Cards. Fore Note 
July 18th, 1873, he writes thus: My wife has cer- Mepicrng for Pimples, Black Heads or iesh Worms: or through any new sdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue, on ly = d. . ao ae “ 3 I age ‘og 
t ! tainly received a great benefit from the use of your | consult B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond | Agents wanted. Address, . EVERDELL, 302 Broadway. Established 18 40. 971.78 § 
uti Discovery, for she was not able to get off the bed, | Street, New York. _ EE a Oe. 968-80 BENJ. W. HI rcHe OCK, ee, 
' i eed ee hs pot we om, she — 974-86 439 3d Ave., New York.| 41. pyiiant Oroide Watches for 996 ts 
0. 1e has been Chains, $9. Sent, C. 0. D. G. E. Smith, 335 Broadway, 
‘ doing most of her work for over six months. Has Dovean, Manufacturer and Importer of | - N.Y. i 0. box 3696. ee GATT A 
k used twenty bottles, and still — it. Her recovery Gent’s Hats, 102 Nassau St., corner of Ann, N. Y. 968-80 4 
Pry ee s eereenes $70 AEE trete ee hor Nom pe 
: u ole medicine. can - J. D. Nessitt, Fenkere’ Sines, 976-83 
4 ’ 
cheerfully scccumneed | it as a blood-purifier and , ' g BOKER s BITTERS. — — 
strength-restorer. J. M. ROBINSON. Hoover’s world-renowned Chromos. Sold atsané ot Coantertetia. AGENTS READ—One Canvasser made $240 
by Dealers everywhere. Acknowledged to be the finest 4 —AGENTS F a ona F a " nad 2 
i chromos published. J. Hoover, Publisher of Fine Chromos, eet week. Pie gt hg 4a ~s ns Ad 
a , f led 1 , No. 1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 950-80 a NTS $$ ____—__—_— dress, W. H. CuicuEstER, 267 Broadway Y ererte 
SPECIAL attention is called generally to the [wR 
iF ‘ immense seductions now offering in Men’s, Boys’ and 7 . i INVENTORS, lai tantadl t Seoame and ea gto — a ee os 
j Childrens’ Clothing at the establishment of Lacy & Co., “ , wg 1! Have search made, and know if your claim is patentable, | to make money pleasantly, respectably and surely, $5 4 
it 826 Broadway. This reiuction is caused by the death of If you want the best ‘Elastic Truss’’ for rupture, or | jofore spending money Address, SECURITY PATENT | weekly without fail Address for circulars, O. F. Trem , 
> hi one of the partners of the firm, and the remaining part- | best “Elastic Stockings” for enlarged veins, ete., write | AGENCY, W ashing ton, D.C, 976 7 PLETON, 615 } render iy, N.Y. alae ol | 
ners are compelled to realize on all their available assets. | to Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y tf SS ee —o— a f 
i : They have marked down their goods to 20 and 30 per cent. . ry ( 
below cost of manufacture. Every article offered at this ie . e H. 0’ N E | : & Cc n 
; eetabl shment has been made up under their own super- "5 ba 
: vision, and equally as well as the bulk of custom-made E. & H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, ’ 
j garments by merchant tailors. For elegance in cut and | N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and —— 827 & 329 Sixth Awenue and Twenticth St. 5 
' finish their goods cannot be excelled. We would advise | Stereoscopes and Wews, (raploscopes, Albums an¢ 
wur friends to call and examine the goods at 826 Broad. | Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographie 
t i 





| nee ego NEW SPRING MILLINERY GO0DS, U 


There is no Royal Road 















No matter how material and unpoetic we . spidieeteaiiiliiadiueik snel aitnie: ou ace tal ok’ at | MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES, 
are, there is no one of us that does not admire perfumery. + Rpg Assi Baler spcctegpetldy peer ethyl pe harass : : P ROUN a INN ill of l d latest novelties in shapes. Drab, black 
Our judgment may sometimes criticise the use of fragrant | 8°'PS machine ew - difficulties which “— le oe 100 DOZEN CHIP ROU 7 ATS & Be ETS, all ple A. the finest ~ ality and lat 10veltie iay ab, A 
s must overcome before becominy proficient The * Wi d brown, $5.45 ; ‘ - ; 
pie we ae o Seen sors mares wen tne siwre, cox & Gibbs” sewing machine, however, presents fewer | 150 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS & BONNETS, $1 to $2.50. 100 cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.25. 3 
the market, those known as ‘*The Crown Perfumes” difficulties than any, and its valuc surpasses all. tf RIBBToNns. 
porn = A ‘ao oe song anes hme —_ oe Nos. 9, 12 and 16 GROS.-GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, at 25c. per yd., in all new Spring Shades, WARRANTED all silk. 3 
trand, ir 
0 Strand, London. The New York agents and sole! ‘Tig new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, | _ samne cof EME MBO we Cin cacti RIDEONS. Ot 
b 480 Broadway. A number of new odors have - be Pa, is a perfeet oo in its appointments. FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c. per yard. ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. Zinch GROS GRAIN SAs H RIBBONS, 85e. 
: put upon the market, and we can conscientionsiy oF sn i all silk. SOFT SILK SASHES. SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER 3 
that no toilet-table is complete without some of them. = are ° mA CES. 
siubiaaa = = Hearing Restored.—aA great invention, by one | RICH LACES, COLORED YAK LACES, GUIPURE LACES, SPANISH LACES, SPANISH NETS, THREAD NETS, 
se . who was deat for 20 years. Send stamp for particulars to LACE VEILS, FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, MADE-UP LACE GOODS, RUFFLINGS, 
JNO. GASMORE, Lock Box 80, Madison, Ind. LACE TIES, LACE CAVES, CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. ( 
‘ne ladies of New York and vicinity will a We manutacture all our own Lave Goods 
a2. find at the establishment of H. O'Neint & Co., 
4° 927 end $2) Sixth Avenue. all the most beautiful novel. RICHARD W. ‘FROST, FINE FREN CE FUEOW ERS, 
ties in Millinery Goods. which are selected with the FANCY FELTS, OSTRICH TIPS—New Shades. 
? greatest care, both as to quality and design, and offered at ¥ 
prices far below ordinary rates. Successor to BTwA DIES’ TIES. 
4 — — — = roe, Sn & 00. NEW FANCY TIES, WHITE SILK TIES, EMBROIDERIED TIES 1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES at 25c., all shades 
—_—_—_—_—_- Man c e 
’ First-Class All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest SPRING SHADES, A Liberal Discount to the Trade Su 
at We take pleasure in announcing to our eom: 
; readers that we have now in readiness a Summer Supple FURNITURE rears 
ment, containing many new and desirable styles in addi- | hela? Pinay rome . . ; 
tion to those already shown in our Spring Catalogue, and | Patent Bureau & Ward- oO’ NEILL’S, 327 & 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth St. gas 
adapted chiefly for the Summer Wear of Ladies, Misses, robe Bedstead, $25 - Com 
and Children. Send for Catalogue and Supplement, which and upwards, > cans, 


can be obtained by inclosing a three-cent postage stamp 
to FRANK LESLIE'S CUT PAPER DE?ARIMENT, 


298 Broadway. All orders for Patterns must be sent to by steam machinery, at 40 per cent, under the usual prices 


i 112 Fourth Ave. FULL LINE OF JEWELRY in eolid 14 | JAS - ALLEN & CO char 
e: NEW YORK and 18 Karat gold only, of my own manutar ture | , , ; decid 


the same address @ Steamboats, Hotels and | Ladies’ and Gent’s Gold Hunting Case Watches of the F 
’ ‘ : rt oe | Buildings, fur- best makers, at very great reduction. Goods Go D.. Are Old and Reliable Manufacturers of 3 
a —— nished at the shortest | privilege to examine before paying. Catalogues free. 
i notice. Photographic illustrations, 10c, stamp. 





Monte Cristo Cigar Manuractory.— Po- All Goods purchased of my house guaranteed as 971-76 F, J. NASH, 712 Broadway, New York. — 
mats! & GueRRa, Manufacturers and importers of Fine represented. - U rR Nj [ I U oa FE 
Havana Cigars. We guarantee entire satisfaction in . Tl 


Tay and price of good& Samples sent to all parts, FARMERS, SAVE YOUR CROPS ! 


' C. 0. D., with privilege'to examine. Ponatski & Guerr, 
83 William Street, N. Y. 976-87 ' 




















3 Please not fail to examine their extensive stock before 
wr aiia > purchasing elsewhere Ro 
| A tgirl. in T N.Y “a E bave issued a Catalogue of all our out-door > tinu. 
1 KEEN-WitTeD servant-girl, in Troy, N. Y., told the sports, Cricket, Archery, Baseball, Croquet, Quoits, | . S 
fe gage ae pape ng Se ps hate roy roth Boxing Gloves, etc., ete., with 150 colored illustrations | Storm Glass and Thermometer Combined. Warero ms, Nos. 185 & 187 Canal St., 
, ow t alis ‘ =2 - ° 
de p ‘ a > pera By mail 10 cents. Goods sendC. 0. D. Address, Will perfectly warn you of Storms and High Winds 968.78 eow New York. 
Br wd he aha by Ogg ele ely nges | PECK & SNYDER twenty-four hours in advance. Price $3, C.0.D. Liberal | — . oaiiriek fac. 
y rl. ° bd discount to the Trade. C. J. FISHER, 93 Cedar St, N.Y. 10 A DAY. Employmept forall. Patent Noveltie 
in @ burry. SPORTSMAN’S EMPORIUM, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. tf wf GEORGE L. FELTON, 119 Nassau St.,N.Y. [941-02 








Jong 13, 1874.) 





Rue du Bac, 135 & 187; Rue de Sevres, 18, 20, 22, 


& 24; and Rue Velpeau, 
PARIS. 
THE 


GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 


Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. 





Acknowledged to be the Most Worthy of the Sign of the 
House by the Quality and Real Bon Marche 
of Every Article Soli, 

Foreign visitors are res} re an | 
ment, wl i vell patronized all A I i i id 
aul where they w tind the mast « issortment of 
And Every Deser ioe ion of pall ss Goods. 


: LACE, LINGERIE, CLOAKS, etc., etc. 








That splen lid New Field Game, which created hanex 
citement at Newport, Long Branch, and elsewhere, last 
Beason will be brought out this Spring f S differ 
ent style it the following prices: $8, $12.50, $25, $50, 
$190, $250, $500, $1,000. As this beaut ful game cannot 
be describe in a brief space » ll 1 trated 
catalogue containing rule it 1 de | ree, t 
al ne, on application WEST & LEE, GA CO, 
Worcester, Ma 960-85 


ay STATIONERY. Send 25 cents for sample 
h terms to Avents,to J RIDE 
767 Broadway, New York 974 77 


d 
FACH WEEK to active AGENTS Some 
thing new and reliable. Write at once. COW 
GILL & CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 974 81 
, . 
Magic for the Parlor! 
oS t 
Send a stamp for 8-page Price List, or 25c. for 120-page 
beautifully illustrated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, ete 
HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
r 850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 960-79 
- - 20 per day at home. Terms Free. Address, 
ad Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 
962 1013. 
Ix 
A SUCCESSFUL SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 
a Wonders of the World, 
‘ Five Hundred Large Quarto Pages. One Thousand 
Splendid Illustrations 
ce This book has merit, and is selling everywhere 
pa) 45,000 Copies have been Sold! 
, The new edition of 5,000 will be ready for delivery to 
our agents. Monday, April 6th, and thereafter we will keep 
a full supply 
Our canvassers, and book agents generally, will send 
n their orders at or ind continue the canvass for this | 
book 
te 50,000 More Copies can be Sold | 
This Season! 
Address, for terms, territory and outfit, 
United States Publishing Co., | 
13 Uniwersity Piace, New York. 
ick, 
25. 
" 3 Yankee Boys Afloat! 
” 3 Yankee Boys Afloat! 
ankee Boys Afloat! 
DC. | 
3 Yankee Boys Afloat! 
OTS, RY | 
| 
Commodore Ah-Look, of New Bedford, | 
Will shortly commence in 
J 
The Young American. 
ides 
uch is the announcement we have to make in orier to 
eomy with the urgent demand of the many thousand 
reader * THe Youna AMERICAN.”? who, some time avo 
>t, 1 the pleasure of reading k Yannre Boys rhe 
Commodore j 1 great favorite wit our young Ameri 
cans, who write to us that they must have more of bh 
0) charming stories. Thereiore, in order to comply, it is 
‘ decided that 


3 Yankee Boys Afloat! 


a Will appear in No. 8 of 
’ The Young American. 
Boys, tell all of your friends ahout the New Con- 
tinued Story, and rem-mber the Number is 8, 
yen FRANK LESLIE, 
lie 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. | 


41-92 





| Jt will sell in dull 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| DEGRAAF & 


Au Bon filarche 


NOUVEAUTES. 


LTA Y LOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Branch Store, &! Fourth Avenu 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE L kK OF 


ARGES1 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 


ol 


Oil-Cloths. Mattresses, 
Spring-Beds, Etc., 
Of any House in the United State 4 th 0 
Retail at Wholesale prices 77 








THE GREAT AMERICAN COFFEE POT 


Diploma Awarded Champion of the Word. 








by the American In- Perfection in the artof 
stitute each year, A. W ng ‘ al t atta 

Thou poate and ma T! , makes 

| ifacturer, for the I co in 
stronye ind most wale tr er 
ortable Busule the Sta bor . t 

ur Lotta—that can be wate ¢ 

vurh, §S1Ze8 WO suil every ot tare and in t test t ! 
Wholesale PD ré 1 ir 

01 White Street, New Fork, as nber, ¢ t 

strength, and retains all its aromatic and 1 1s proj 

975-8leow 801 Race Street, Philadelphia, | , The i 2 ae 
Cs 1 ODLTV ye ect gr colee pot ever ohered 

—a ~ | to the x Family r bottor and wire 

} gar ze st ner 1 gal., $3 | $2.75; 24 $2.50 

1: $2 se ) ‘ ee 

| - ntt I bith 

} b ! 0 cents | Col Tea Lrus, plain or 

i le-plated, furnishet hotels and saloc to order 

wyuily stamps for sale to m ilacturers. Seud stamp 
lustrated circular sad Govan | 
DE WITT C. BROWN & CoO., | 


JUST RECEIVED, 


737 Broadway, tf 


New York City. 





Spring Assortment PS ake - 
‘a MANUFACTURER 


25,WORTH 


COLORED 
FRENCH PERCALES 








Samples of Goods and Circulars for Self- 





Measurement by Mail Free, 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


| We use 








i mily the best materials, and our system for cut 

| ting insures an un Sect dion h renders the garment | can easily make $150 and over per month gelling our 
oll pleasar ir ‘ | 

SAMI i SHIRTS mad Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 

E. A. NE WELL, Pictorial Charts  Terins and Catalogues free. 
tf EE. C. BRIDGM am, 5 Barclay Street, N. Y. 
727 BROADWAY, CORNER WAVERLY PLACI tandem ane sciatic a 
' Saal aids oe 4 MONTH made honest/y with Stencil and Key 
| ] OOKING-GLASSES. Check outfits) Catalogue and samples free 
4 W. A. WILLARD, 177 nal St., New York t 5. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St , Boston, Mas 07-1018 











EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH'S rico HEMMERS 


TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Reccipt of Price. 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. } (205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL.§ 
a&@~ Price, Only One Dollar.-@% / H C. Mavenonsesy (103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Inventor of ee Goodrtes Truck Marker. 








8 ounces $18 each, 6 oz. $15, 5 oz. $13, 4 oz. $10. 


| Equal to all heavy Silver Watches. Vest Chains, $2 8, harper each, to match. Sent 
C.0.D. by Express. Send tame tor Illustrated Circui dered, fir rst served. NO 
AGENTS. Send directtous. COLLINS METAL WA TO FACTORY, 335 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Box 8696, For linitation Gold Watches, see last 


























‘ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. $7 mr WEEK. Agents wanted; partic 
| $525,000 drawn every 17 davs, commencing January ee -& Wents 6 Oa, OF meee 
Sth, 1874 | « _ Bie 
Be. 2. PereeEre ss . $100,000 
RS errr Tr rr rer ere eT 50.000 
a 25,000 | NOVELTY 
DMD cries inses csecisddexesws 10,04 oF 
Sc aa: PRINTING PRESSES. 
R97 other Prizes. amount to $100.000. Information The Best Vet Invented. 
furnished: or eds 4 rs sent free on } For Amateur or Business Purposes 
tio mish | “ i ¢ ernments pp . | and unsurpassed for general Job ’rinting 
Prices ' redu \\ » Tickets re dt , 
} 2 1,000 Pe 
TAY LOR & CO., Baxkeus 11 Wall St, New York Sree Seer oe, Se 


BENJ. CO. WOODS, 


Mauufaeturer and Dealer in every 
Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL 
349 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston. 
Acrents—E. F. MacKusieck. 6 Murray St., New York ; 
Kelley. Howell & Ludwig, 917 Market St.. Philadelphia ; 
§. P. Roun 175 Munroe 8 Chicago. Send tor 1 


trated Catalogue 


WORKING CLASS 


Agents! if you want to make money, Sell 





The biggest thing vet. Humor, WIT, PATHOS, LIF, FUN AND 
LavGuTer, 350 Comic Cuts, The people yearn for it. 
times ! Show it to a man and he sur 
renders. IT IS SURE EVERY TIME. Don’t bother with heavy 
— that nobody wants. Humor is the thing that takes 


Male or Fe 
week 


male, $30 a 
; nt at 
ons and valu 





ENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for circulars and | home, day or evening ; no capital ; truc 
cares ah ‘rus to To-pay Pub. Co., Philadelphia, New York, | able package of goods sent by ma om receipt of six cents 
ston or Chicago O74 77 \ddress, M yo NG, 173 Greenwich St Y 969.81 





FOR ERVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in the 
Head and Back A Sufferer’s experience and means | 
of self given in & pamphict Mailed free by Dr. Joun | 
SHIRTS AND COLLARS. M. a Nate 11 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, NY. tf 


22 


GREENE’S 
pa screen a Bitters. 


The one of the most delicate organs of the 

al el and the indigestible food crowded into it 
uirement dlern society keep it in 

A STATE OF CHRONIC DISORDER 

5 

i rt to tonics and alteratives 

It utely happens, however, that 

A the medicines used for this purpose contain 

‘ hich, | 0 a diseased stomach produces 

ution ite immation, and does more injury 


than 


OXYGENATED BITTERS CONTAIN 


NO ALCOHOL! 
but are a purely medicinal preparation, which, in cases of 
DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, INDIGESTION, and other 
ke disorders, at once restores the stomach to its 


NATURAL CONDITION OF HEALTH. 


The OXYGENATED 


popular remedy 


BITTEPS 


complaints 


have been the most 
for the last 


still maintain their UNRIVALED PopuU- 


for the above 
THIRTY YEARS, aud 
LARITY 

Price $1 per bottle 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CU., Proprictors, 
975-78 8 and 9 College Place, New York 
SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10 R Worcorr, 181 Chatham Square, N. ¥ 
931-82 


West Side Storage Warehouses, 








36 Hu 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 

ju Nt York City, for Furniture, Viauos, 

nd other family proper All goods placed in 

separate roou Most extensive. res} onsible and accom 

modating cstablishinent in the United States Cartage, 

freightage and other expenses advanced when requ’ ved, 

All orders by post or otherwise promptly executed, 

R. TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Office, 593 Hudson 
Street, near West Twelfth Street. 946.97 





A Month to Agents. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. [46-97 


($475 for, Ma 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


GIBSON'S BUILDINGS, 
| Gor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 


HESE Baths are the largest and most 

complete in this City. They combine the best fea 

tures of the two most noted and valuable systems of 

bathing—the Russian and Turkish. The Russian, in the 

' application of vapor, and the manner of cleansing the 

| skin, together with a series of douches and plunges, thus 

effecting relaxation and reaction, producing a powerful 

and invigorating effect; the Turkish, in the luxurious 
shampooing of the whole body 


The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There fs no discomfort 
attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the sensa 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 


these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 


From 7 A. M. 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P. M. 
Single — TITTTTITIRTITT TT... $1.00 
DUE TICKERS. 2. cc vccoscccccccccccecsccesss 5.00 
Fineen Ti kets. ue 00 sccceee 10.00 
Quarterly Subs« riptions. Srrerrere Trier 15.00 





| 


| with 
ly 


| all diseases 


week's issue. Order six, cond you get jhe 7th ONE FREE 
- “ef 
20R i AB IT. vith combined M } PI h 
I “rnin | Magic Photographs ! 
MARINE. Ts’. OPERA, and ‘ ae 
general outd nd night double be onde ght te . ®, ee edenqeas Amusing! 
perspective yi ‘ will show ob - a package ; sorted) packages $1; one 
jects tine { t x | aoze rled pae kitg ‘ g2 Seneto any address, postage 
mile spect and ( 5 paid, on receipt of ] \ 
of the grea ransp be i PUZZLE COMP ANY, 
to strengthen and improve tl ight. without the di S7O-87 755 Broadway, New York 
Pls result of frequent char Catalogue sent by _ 
ine os stamp. SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 
- > - 
proeee 2. .RPTORIS. 
| 
P _—" — } RIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS of ALGERNON C. F. SAR 
> » P mK free An 
| The TOLL- GATS! — . — 5O ol ane ( TORTS, husband of Nellie Grant, from negatives in 
find! _with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Butfalo, N.Y, | POSsession of the publishers; taken on his Western tour last 
O74 ar September, being the only ones in the country. Two stvles 
a pa of car ind one cabinet, mounted on black cards in cle 
gant style. Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price 
GE VES WANTED, Men or Women, $34 a | Cards 2oc.; Cabinets 50c. The Trade supplied at usual 
£L. w or $100 forfeited To ye stent workers | rates a JOY & FOSTER, Publishers and Dealers in 
more. \ able samples free. Address. F. M. Reep. Fighth | Stereoscopic Views of Chicago, and all parts of the 
| Street. N.Y 958.1009 world. 88 State Street, Chicago. 975-76 
' 


FOR HEMORRHOIDS OR PILES 
BUCKEYE SALVE 


Is the only infallible specitic, 
or recent origin, internal or external, whether attended 
Prolapsus, Hemorrhage or Obstruction. Itchings, 
Varts and Eruptions of the lower end of the bowels, and 
of the Rectum, and all by external applica 
tion. Price $1 per bottle. Can be sent by mail 


W. B. WIGGS, Sole Agent, 346 Broadway, N.Y. 
914-50 


whether of lony standing 





20th THOUSAND IN PRESS—AGENTS WANTED for 


LIFE AND ADVE 


Mat Carson 


by his friend, Lieut.-Col, Peters, U. &. Army, from facts dictated by 
Carson himself. The only authentic lifeever aoe Full of adven- 
ture and valuable historical information. OO pages, finely illus- 
trated. nd for illustrated circulars, containing —— the 
Free toail. Address DUSTIN, GILMAN &CO.. Halt. oe 
openings in all sections.) A monopoly 


BUSINESS $1,000 to $5,000 capital required 


Circulars of F. I. SAGE, Springfield, Mass. 
964-967 


NTURE OF 










NEARLY READY, 
THE NEW NUMBER 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


The large Cartoons are Butler's wonderful 
feat of SITTING ON TWO STOOLS; 
also the Pennsylvania CENTENNIAL; a 
magnificent series of Silhouettes on the 
most thrilling subject of the day; besides 

fifty Illustrations of great 

and piquant importance. There are 
also sixteen pages of the most brilliant 
and original humorous reading, by the 
first writers of the day. The TIllustra- 
tions are all original—not transfers 
from English Pictorials, but designed and 
drawn by American artists of the highest - 
reputation. 


OF 


nearly other 


fun 





For Sale by all Newsdealers, 








“Jack Harkaway Out West Among the Indians!” 


Will commence in No. 403 of Frank Leslie’s ‘‘Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly. 
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Stationery Depa:tment. 


Tiffany & Co., 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Invite attention to their facilities for furnishing appr 
priate designs and engraving work of the highest me 
for recept al tat Notes and Cards 


Designs submitted by them this season have been a 
cepted by 
U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT. 
Invitations for Summer Hops. 
INVITATIONS FOR FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION 
TRINITY COLLEGE, Invitations for Class Day. 
AMHERST COLLEGE, Invitations for Class Day 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, Invitations for Class Day, 
YALE COLLEGE, Invitations for Class Da 
PRINCETON COLLEGE 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Invitations for Class Day 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Kappa Alpha Fraternity 
MERCERSBURG COLLEGE, Invitation of Washingt 
Irving Literary Society 
And many others, the proof 


, Invitations for Class Day. 


sheets of which are now 


on exhibition 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Wedding and Invitation Stationery 
A SPECIALTY. 


TEWART’ 
SLATE & MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 232 ALAS 





NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 
143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU ST. 
PANTS TO ORDER, S86. 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 

Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. 


Black C loth Suits te Measure. 0 





Printing Presses. 7hraae?’ 


Size for Cards, La- Size for og 
S6R%. Envelopes, &« '$1 1° lars, 
Busines Men do their own Priat ng and ry 


vertising. Boys and Amate urs bate del ight- 
ful amifkement and money rey ng 


GeLsiOe for circular, specimens, etc., to 5 Phe 4 = 


EY & C0., Meriden, Conn, 


The Last Chance 


FOR 


AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


OF KENTUCKY. | 
JOLY Sist, 1874. " 





LIST OF GIFTs. 


One Grand Cash Gift.............+.+.+. $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift.........-ee00+-+.-. 100,000 
OEE |! (0 eee 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift........-....++--+. 50,000 
I ED Sic odie ccnevescéeces 25,000 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each.......... 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each.......... 140.000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each.......... 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, S.GUO BOCK, .cccccsee 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each.......... 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 eavh....... .. 90,000 


50 Cash Gilts, 
100 Cash Gilts, 


BOSS CBR. .. 2 0ssecs 
eae 


100,000 
100.000 


240 Cash Gifts 500 cach.......... 120.000 

500 Cash Gifts, ee 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts CS Seer 950,000 
Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash.... $2,500,000 

PRICE OF TICKETS. 

WIND TIGEE sco cc ccccccceccccccccses $50 00 
BEMEWOD s ccc seth occcecncccvescesceseseees 25 00 
Tenth. or cach COUPON........ceeeee+ «s 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for..........esee0---- 50000 
BBG TISROts FOF. 0c cc ccccccgeecerds os 1,000.00 


For Tickets or luformation, address 


THOS. E. BRAMLETTE 


Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville. Ky 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


From 872 Broadway, 
has removed to his 
NEW BUILDINGS, 
on Madison Square, 
23d St. 1 door from 


Bway. (968 800 | 


‘HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Drawings every 17 days—next drawings, June 13th 
ind 30th 
782 Prizes, amounting tO....cceeeeeee- $450,000 
1 Prine Of.... cccccces ccccessecces ess 100,000 
ey aePPerere 50,000 
i Prize o asavenenet<os 25,000 
1 Prize of... eoee 10,000 
2 Prizes of $3 ) 000, ear ch 10,000 
10 Prizes of $1 ,000 each 10,000 





89 Prizes of $500 each.......ececeeees 44,500 
655 Prizes of $300 each......... .+0.--- 196,500 
Whole tickets reduced to $20—parts in proportion. 
Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
sile and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and 
Gevera!l Agent, 80 Lverty St, 


| 
974 To | 
| 





LEX AFRICANUS. 


U. S. Senatron—" But J dont want to sleep with a negro. 

LANDLORD * Well, il’s the only double bed in the house, and f [ dont jive hin, half f f 
I shall have to pay him five hundred dollars damages. You muy either sleep , ] 
or go into the street.” 


T“ Crown Perfumes 


UN SLORY | ! 


They are Distilled from Natural They were awarded the Prize 
Medal of Merit at Vienna, 1873, 


for Excellence of Quality. 


Flowers by the Crown Perfumery 





Company, No. 40Strand, London. 


TRADE mre 
INSIST on your DRUGGIST or FANCY GOODS DEALER procuring them for you, and 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELVES! 


Ask for the New Odors! 
BUTTERFLY ORCHIS, CROWN BOUQUET, HAWTHORN BLOOM, 
HIGH LIFE BOUQUET, MEADOW QUEEN, MATHIOLA, 
TANGLEWOOD BOUQUET, WILD FLOWERS OF INDIA, 


Prices, 75c., $1.00, $1.50, and $2.50 per Bottle. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY’S 
Damask Rose, Ess. Bouquet, Jockey Club, Musk, 
Stephanotis, Violet, White Rose, 

And Ylang Ylang. 
ARE CHOICE, RARE AND FRAGRANT ! 
All our Goods bear the Trade-Mark of the CROWN on the Label, and the Stopper of each Bottle 
is made in the form of a Crown, both of which are secured by registration. Purchasers will 
please observe the above in order to secure the Genuine Article. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., Sole Importers, 
478 & 480 Broadway, New-York. 


Rose Geranium, 
‘Wood Violets, 


NOTICE 


Of the Multitudes 
Whose avocations restrict them to a sitting posture, more than two thirds suffer 
from Constipation 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


would prevent all their misery? Its regulating properties are unparalleled 
For sale by all dealers in medicines. 


Do they not know that an occasional resort to 


975-76 o 





‘SURVIVORS’ SALE. 


70,000 DOLLARS’ 


WORTH OF SEASONABLE 


Men’s and Boys’ 


To be Sold at 20 to 30 per Cent. Below Cost of Manufacture. 


| 100,000 tickets. 


| 


| Measurement 





1874. 


JUNE 13, 


'_BARNUM’S OPINION OF 


“ CENTAURS.” 


438 FirTH AVENUE, New YorE, May 9, 1873. 


GENTLEMEN —I haye pleasure in thanking you for 


the case of 
of our horses and animals; and 
that in whit ie Wrappers for our men. 


l 
It would appear from the reports some of ovr 


men send in that your queer Liniment is doing won- 
lers for hands all around. They say it cures the 
horses of sprains, bruises, et and acts equally as 
well on the thousand and one animals, and the re 
port is that the Family Liniment does the work 
as we for the men Place the Centaur 
Wheere it will do the most good, gentlemen, and you 
wili be happy Yours, truly, . 


iJ 4 (, x , 


To J. B. ROSE & CO., 


53 Broadway, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
SsSTHnlL, PHRNs. 


Sold by all dealers 


Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


a pote s os Si Sices —s 


THREE PLY ROOFING, IN USE TEN YEARS. 
A meee article, well recommended, and suitable for 
ther ep or flat roots. Send for Circular and Samples. 
Mit A ROOFING CO. 73 Maiden Lane, N Y tlo 


RHMOVAL. 
THE REMINCTON 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR ELEGANT NEW STORE, 
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o.6 South Madison Square, New York, 
(Kurtz Art Gallery), 

ONE DOOR FROM BROADWAY 

ROYAL SAXON 

COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany 


973-tfo 


50,000 prizes. 
HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. 0. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York. 878-90 


CALENBERG VAUPEL & CO’S 


CELEBRATED 
Young America anc Agraffe 


PIANOS. 


10 UNION SQUARE anp 335 WEST c6th STREET, N Y¥ 
973-80-0 








Dr. Sage’s Catarrh & 
; "Remedy cures by its 
{mild, soothing and heale 
ing properties, to which 
<3 the dise: use yields, when { 
S$ Remedy is used warm 


\ ‘* and system put in pers} 
fect order by the wonderful alteratis -] 
a erof Dr. Pierce’sGolden Mede 

cal Discovery, taken carnestly, to 
correct blood and system, which are ale 
Ways at fault, also to act specifically upon 
diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating chambers. Cae 
tarrh Remerly should be applicd warm 
with Dr. Picrce’s Nasal Douche, 
the only instrument with which fluic lmed= 
icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of passages and chambers in which ulcers 
exist and from which discharge proceeds, 
So successful has this treatment prov _~ 
that the proprietor offers $500 He 
ward for a case of “‘Cold in Meade . 7a 
Catarrh he can notcure. The two medi+ 
cines with instrument $2,by all druggists, 








HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING COODS, 
Six fine DRESSSHIRTS, of Wamsutta XX, for $13 50, 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, Masonville Muslin, for $12.00. 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, of Harris Muslin, ¢9 

A good fit wit be guaranteed by sending the following 
in inches: Size of collar worn; measure 
from centre of Shoulder along arm to knuckle of small 


hay U NDE RSHIRTS and DRAWERS at popular prices, 









&® PATENT 


: finger, - yund Chest, Waist and Wrist. State number of 
O N Plaits? if for Studs Spirals or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
| * a | 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE DE =, OF OUR MR. LACY, WE FIND IT NECESSARY TO REALIZE UPON ALI, 
OUR ASSETS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 
SURVIVORS 


LACY & CO., 





.— Of ae 


HENINEL! ~ CO 


CELAMPAGNE 


Mock 


WINES, 


AJ 
CHARTS 








0 - 826 BROADWAY, Northeast cor. I2th St. 2 


Duny. Steel Spring 


ced Ol ie . Bed Bottom: 


Sold by all Furniture 
Dealers. 
Factories: 169 Griswold St, 
Detroit, Mich. ; Windsor, 

Ont. ; and 


35 Canal St., New York. 


















ni JUBS vend ay iny fiinstruted price list of uniforms, 

elc., before purchasing elsewhere. Boat Clubs, 
Rowing and Yachting Suits a specialty 

WARD B. SNYDER, 60 Nassau ‘*t. 


976-790 
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